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ROMANTICISM AND OTHER ISMS 


In the “‘Yale Review” for July, 1925, Mr. Louis Untermeyer 
declared that the recent wave of literary realism is spent, that 
a romantic reaction is pouring upon us in a flood. Mr. Unter- 
meyer is an astute and well-informed critic. Whether he 
exaggerates or not, he has seen something which is a challenge 
to thought. If the literary spirit of our fathers is upon us, or 
threatens to be, it is time that in self-protection we examined 
the literature of our fathers, time that we learned what to 
welcome in it and what to oppose, if it rises from the dead. 
The romantic movement of the early nineteenth century was 
an experiment in untried fields; powerful intellects could be 
excused for making tragic mistakes. With a century of ex- 
perience behind us, we have no such excuse. Our pressing duty, 
as artists certainly, as moral philosophers perhaps, is to analyze 
the various aspects of so-called romanticism, and find where the 
critic of the future should encourage, where restrain. 

The present essay makes no effort to utter final dicta on 
so vast a subject. Rather, like a judge charging a jury, we are 
trying to point out the proper methods of reasoning, trying 
to make each separate issue clear and distinct from related 
issues. Everybody realizes now that the so-called “romantic 
movement”’ was not the orderly march of one literary army, 
but a chaos of divergent, often conflicting forces, as numerous 
as the parties of presidential aspirants in Mexico. These were 
not all equally good, neither were the faults or virtues of one 
always those of another. It may be that in some way they all 
represented an insurrection of feeling against “the age of 
reason,” but that fact, if true, does not make them all alike. 
Emotion takes on a thousand different forms, from the thrill 
of the decadent Sadist to the rapture of the dying Christian. 
Furthermore, emotion never appears alone, but always com- 
bined with some form of intellectual reaction, and the possible 
combinations that result are countless. They run the whole 
gamut, from the lowest to the highest note of human experience. 

There has been too much tendency to classify ‘“‘romantic”’ 
tendencies according to subject matter only. Temporary interests 
in remote ages, far-off countries, wild frontiers, and rural 
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meadows are often the result of passing fads. They frequently 
belong to the conventional machinery of expression rather than 
to some great author’s philosophy of existence. Let us at least 
try the experiment of making another classification, based on 
fundamental attitudes toward life. Scott, Keats, and Long- 
fellow all wrote poems medieval in theme; but no two of them 
had the same attitude toward life or the same solution of its 
problems. 

As a preliminary, it is well to remember a distinction too 
often ignored, the distinction between an author’s real attitude 
and that which he seems to have in his efforts to reach his 
audience. We are told that Oliver Cromwell, after conversing 
ardently with fanatic satellites in fanatic phraseology, turned 
to a friend and said: ‘‘You know I must talk to these men in 
their own language.’’ True or not, this incident is symbolic 
of many a great thinker’s attitude toward his age. The poet and 
novelist, as well as the preacher and teacher, are not talking 
ina vacuum. They are trying to convey the thoughts in their 
minds to the minds of some kind of audience. In doing this 
they must inevitably meet the prejudices and tastes of that 
audience part way. The great poet does not descend as far to 
meet his hearers as the popular preacher does; but he must 
descend some steps, not only to have hearers, but also to 
strengthen his own courage by their applause. Some authors 
naturally show much more compliance than others. Scott, 
Tennyson, and Longfellow yielded a great deal; it is a question 
whether Blake and Landor yielded at all. But frequently the 
literature of the nineteenth century surrounded its thought 
with a romantic ritual with which the greatest authors only 
partly sympathized, but which they believed worth while in 
leading humanity to certain truths. The literary masterpiece, 
like most other important achievements, grows out of endless 
adjustments and concessions between the great mind and its 
environing world. Sometimes the process is good for the 
masterpiece; sometimes it surrounds deep thoughts and exalted 
moods with a veil of trashy tinsel. But we must always remem- 
ber that the great poets of a “romantic’”’ age are less romantic, 
the great poets of a “‘neo-classic” age less neo-classic, than a 
casual reading seems to indicate. Strip off from their best verse 
the changing literary vestments dictated by changing fashions, 
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Romanticism and Other Isms 453 
and you find partial justification at least for Wordsworth’s 
conception: 

One great society alone on earth, 

The noble living and the noble dead. 


Another distinction to be remembered is that between litera- 
ture voicing a philosophy of life and literature written simply 
to amuse. This division does not run parallel to that between 
the good and bad. A list of the great amusers would certainly 
include the author of “‘Treasure Island,”’ would probably include 
that supreme genius who wrote “‘Orlando Furioso.”” But a book 
written to amuse simply does amuse, and neither influences 
our conduct nor alters our emotional nature. Let fancy picture 
the ‘‘tired business man” of 1820 forgetting his cares over 
Maturin’s wild romances, after a day successfully passed in 
cheating widows and orphans. Certainly his reactions would 
be very different from those of Wordsworth’s devoted neophytes 
absorbing truth among the fields of Grasmere. It is not always 
easy to say how far the wilder works of the nineteenth century 
were accepted merely as fun, how far they were regarded as a 
slightly vulgarized form of the tragic katharsis. But beyond 
question a good deal that was crude and melodramatic was 
written merely to give tired brains a vacation; and part of it 
at least was read in the same spirit. 

With these cautions in mind, we have ventured to divide 
so-called ‘“‘romanticism’”’ into four general currents which we 
have called: (a) Popular Tendencies; (b) Exploratory Ten- 
dencies; (c) Mystical-Ethical Tendencies; (d) Purely Aesthetic 
Tendencies. We will discuss these in detail. 


A. PopuLaR TENDENCIES 


The eighteenth century movement for popular rights, reach- 
ing its climax in the French Revolution, inevitably affected 
literature. As it gave political rights to the bourgeoisie and some 
of the lower class, so it gave these people a voice at the literary 
tribunal. Before that time most of the world’s authors, and 
most of its audiences and literary arbiters as well, had been 
either aristocrats or the protégés of aristocrats, adopting the 
mental attitude of the caste which had adopted them. With the 
late eighteenth century came peasant poets and peasant readers, 
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lower middle class authors and lower middle class critics, good, 
bad, indifferent, but countless. At the same time nobleman, 
scholar, and blue-stocking bent from the heights of ancient 
tradition to hear and repeat the utterances of the poor. They 
were as glad to recognize the literature of the lowly as that 
literature was to be recognized. Poetry under Queen Anne had 
interpreted the sharpened wits and blasé moods of an upper 
class; under George III vast tracts of poetry interpreted the 
life of the humble, in which thought was stunted and feeling 
ran riot. 

Various new forces were let loose by that vast upheaval. 
There was the love of melodrama and clap-trap; there was the 
love of adventure and excitement. Then, reaching far down 
among the masses but also reaching high up among the aris- 
tocracy, was the spirit of nationalism. This was lukewarm in 
the rich and powerful countries, in England and France. But 
among people who were poor or oppressed or alarmed for their 
national safety, it was fervid. From this arose that passionate 
medievalism—not to be confounded with either sentimental or 
antiquarian medievalism—which glorified the great past of 
Ireland, Scotland, and Germany, the glories of Brian the Brave, 
of Robert Bruce, and the Hohenstauffen kaisers. There was 
also the peasant’s passionate love for his native soil, which 
affected in various ways the poetry of landscape. 

But the chief product of the popular movement in literature 
was sentimentalism. This is rare among the wretchedly poor, 
whose hard experiences crush it. It is rare among the traveled 
and worldly wise, whose disillusioning knowledge withers it. 
It is common among a people who live quietly in a little shut-in 
world, cut off from experience, deprived of luxuries, but safe- 
guarded also from hardship and fear. In other words, it is a 
natural attitude for well-to-do laborers and peasants and the 
less worldly-wise element of the middle class. With the rise 
of these people to power, their moods began to loom large in 
literature. Also women are supposed to be more sentimental 
than men, and the growing influence of women at that time is 
unquestionable. It is not true that all ‘‘romantic” literature 
is sentimental; but it is true that the amount of sentimental 
literature poured out was enormous. The tearful deluge reached 
from the Danube to the Hudson, and stayed at flood for a 
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Romanticism and Other Isms 455 


century and a half, from the death of Pope to the death of 
Tennyson. 

Certainly in such a literature there is much that we would 
not see revived. There are novels and poems unnumbered in 
which the concentrated mind and will seem to relax and melt 
away in a Turkish bath of tears. There is a vast amount of 
hypocrisy too, self-deceiving hypocrisy, the worst of all. 
Readers, writers, and ‘‘philanthropists”’ consider that in feeling 
a noble emotion toward the sufferer they have conferred a 
benefit on him, without exerting any beneficent activity, 
without even restraining their own greedy instincts. 

“T weep for you,” the walrus said, 
“T deeply sympathise.” 

With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 

Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes. 


Yet sentimentalism is not always bad. It is evil when it 
blinds or perverts our perceptions of truth, as in the case of 
weak-kneed juries acquitting murderers or lachrymose Maud 
Mullers crying over spilt milk. But there are poems such as 
Whittier’s ‘‘My Playmate” which are highly sentimental and 
yet noble poetry because the sense of true values is kept.! 


B. EXPLORATORY TENDENCIES 


It is a truth and a platitude that the age of Pope emphasized 
intellect at the expense of feeling. It is equally true and less 
of a platitude that his age emphasized certain types of intellect 
more than others. We speak rightly of Queen Anne’s reign, 
not as the period of restless cerebration, but as that of common 
sense. The spirit that dominated it was one of practical econ- 
omy; and the resources of the brain were not to be wasted on 
some vast visionary inquiry, they were to be directed to prac- 
tical ends. Exceptions there were, distinguished and numerous 
ones; but the prevailing tendency was clear. The proper study 

1 Strictly speaking, there are three types of emotion involved in this dis- 
cussion: sentiment which is genuine «nd not unwise, though not philosophical 
(which is hardly sentimentalism at ali,; sentiment which is sincere but not wise; 


and sentiment which is neither sincere nor wise. The first is illustrated by Burns 
at his best; the third by Burns at his worst; the second by most of Mrs. Hemans. 
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of mankind was man, his habitat, his needs, the methods of 
restraining his follies and developing his virtues. 

The romantic age brought with it emphasis on another 
mental activity, the explorer’s love of ransacking vast fields 
of truth, not for practical results, but for the sake of the dis- 
coverer’s joy. It was the desire 


To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


It was the rapture of 


some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 


It was the feeling of “Don Juan” that 
fact is truth, the grand desideratum. 


This attitude resembled that of the Pope School in that it 
meant a keenly concentrated mental activity, quite unlike the 
flabby mental relaxation of the sentimentalist. It differed 
from the Pope School in that its mental action was inevitably 
accompanied by a deep, surging wave of emotion, the explorer’s 
delight. Emotion is always characteristic of what we call 
“romanticism,’’ and appears here—but as the accompaniment 
or shadow of thought, not as the destroyer of thought. This 
attitude is usually a nobler and more manly one than that of 
the sentimentalist; and the authors in whom it predominates 
have usually been highly masculine men. 

In pure literature, this type of “romanticism” is seldom 
found unmixed. Its unadulterated form is too intellectual and 
specialized to be generally popular. In a mildly sentimentalized 
or slightly melodramatic form its appeal becomes wide, as is 
shown by the record of our semi-scientific novels and movies. 
From the very nature of things, authors of this type are usually 
clear-headed and shrewd; even if their ideals are high they are 
willing to make some “‘sensible’’ concessions to the feelings of 
their audience. So we have novels and poems originating in an 
intellectual eagerness for discovery, producing a powerful 
manly emotion in the author and his more discerning readers, 
and carefully designed to produce in the shallower minds of 
prospective buyers an emotion more superficial and sentimental. 
During the romantic period in England exploratory ten- 
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dencies mainly pursued the two channels of history and geog- 
raphy, of antiquarian literature and the literature of travel. The 
two outstanding examples among authors are Scott and Byron. 
There are many others, however, who belong in the list: Thomas 
Warton and Gray (in their later poems); most of the minor 
Scotch poets; the much traveled Mérimée in France and the 
scholarly ballad collectors and Miarchen collectors in Germany. 
Here, too, belong such novels as Morier’s ‘‘Hajji Baba,” 
Thackeray’s ‘“‘Henry Esmond,” and Charles Reade’s ‘“‘The 
Cloister and the Hearth,” as well as ‘““The Imaginary Con- 
versations”’ of Landor, which ransack the archives of history. 

More sporadically and less definitely, the exploratory ten- 
dency can be traced in another direction, that of psychology, 
a science which was then in its beginnings and vaguely felt in 
the air. The German Romantiker Hoffmann seems to have 
studied in an almost scientific spirit the reactions of his own 
bedeviled nervous system, and to have used the results as 
“copy.”’ As Scott gives us the antiquarian’s research wrapped 
in a popular veil of sentimentalism, so Hoffmann—sometimes 
at least—gives us the psychologist’s introspection wrapped in 
a popular veil of the fantastic. He was a morbid and ill-balanced 
being; yet, like most authors of this category, he could be, when 
he chose, a shrewd and competent man of the world. 

With the steady advance of science during the nineteenth 
century came an ever increasing emphasis on professional 
accuracy in investigation. This was eventually carried to an 
extent hardly compatible with any type of literary creation and 
especially hostile to anything ‘‘romantic.”’ That is one reason 
why the exploratory tendency in poetry has sunk into the 
background or evolved from romance to realism. When the 
soldiers of Cortes from their mountain summit looked down on 
the rich valley of Mexico, which they were soon to conquer, 
they had their hour of anticipation and romance. As they 
descended into the valley, their mood changed. The months 
of tragic hardship and dull routine which were leading them 
directly toward their goal robbed that goal, for the time being, 
of all its early glamour. But the campaign of drudgery ended, 
the hour of victory came, and the glamour returned. So the 
contemporaries of Shelley looked down, in enthusiastic premoni- 
tion, on that vast field of scientific knowledge which the nine- 
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teenth century was to make its own. But the very means by 
which that field was conquered, have, since Darwin’s day, 
achieved results by shattering romance. The end is not yet. 


C. MystIcaAt-EtTHIcaALt TENDENCIES 


In the third century A.p., Plotinus grafted on the Platonic 
system of thought shoots of Oriental mysticism, and so de- 
veloped a philosophy perhaps the most religious, the most 
poetical of any in history. One teaching of his was that divine 
truth can be grasped by immediate perception in moments of 
transcendent ecstasy. This conception was taken over by the 
medieval mystic, and worked out as his ecstatic perception, 
in supreme crises, of the immediate presence of God. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries this mystic attitude was 
revived, and other doctrines of Plotinus were revived with it, 
leavening the thought of a certain type of romantic poet. 
Sometimes these authors drew their inspiration direct from 
Plotinus, sometimes at second hand from his modern inter- 
preters; sometimes they caught it by reading Plato in the 
mystic and doubtfully Platonic mood in which Plotinus had 
read him. Among authors who, to a greater or less extent, show 
Neo-Platonic tendencies are Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Carlyle, Francis Thompson, and the New England 
Transcendentalists, including Emerson. This spirit was strong 
among the mystic romanticists of Germany, much less notice- 
able among the romantic writers of France. 

Like the ancient mystic, his modern successors tried to grasp 
the glory of God’s presence in moments of supreme realization. 
But, being poets instead of ascetics, they sought the revelation 
of that presence in the glory of an external world. Whether 
Wordsworth interprets that spirit 


Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
or Coleridge cries, 

Earth with her thousand voices calls on God, 
or Blake sees a thronging metropolis as 


London, a human, awful wonder of God, 


or Francis Thompson bids us 
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Cry, and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder, 
Pitched between Heaven and Charing Cross; 


whether Carlyle applauds Fichte’s conception of earth “as the 
realized thought of God”’; or Shelley declares in “‘Adonais’’: 


Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words are weak 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak: 


—they are all giving poetic versions of what Plotinus taught 
and St. Francis of Assisi believed. From the religious point 
of view, they are undergoing the deepest of human experiences, 
that of direct contact with the mind of the Almighty. Even 
the sceptical psychologist, if he denies them this, must admit 
that they are on one of the highest of psychic adventures, that 
of searching with the active intellect for the noblest of spiritual 
experiences. 

It must beremembered thatthe object ofthatimmediate and 
transcendent perception was called ‘“‘God”’ only by the more 
religious type of Neo-Platonist. Mystics of a more purely 
philosophical bent might call that great moment the intuitive 
perception of what was truly valuable and marvellous in the 
universe and of how marvellous it was. It was the instantaneous 
insight, flame-like, into the genuine realities and values of life, 
stripped of the conventions and veils, and formulae, which man, 
in his stupidity or craft, has thrown around them. This was 
what Carlyle meant when he spoke of looking through the 
shows of things into things, and said that the flame image 
of reality glared in on the soul of the great man. Authors of 
the mystical-ethical type were generally not sentimentalists.? 
Some of them, Blake for instance, were more free from senti- 
mentalism than any other ‘“‘romantic’’ poets. They were 
philosophers with keen, original brains, exploring the recesses 
of their own souls. 

Many other teachings of Plotinus, besides that of transcen- 
dent vision, crop up among some of these poets. His belief that 
lower forms of mind emanated from the higher is echoed by 
Emerson, who speaks of the great central intellect throwing 
off lesser intellects, as the central sun of the nebula throws off 


* There are exceptions, however, including large tracts of Coleridge and 
Shelley. 
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planets and satellites. Several of Blake’s allegorical characters 
have their “emanations,” weaker and more feminine than 
themselves. The belief of Plato and Plotinus that sex love in 
its highest manifestations might become a stepping-stone to 
nobler spiritual attitudes runs in and out through the poetry 
of Shelley. And through all these mental conceptions, like 
white light through the various colored panes of a painted 
window, shines that aspiration which makes us reverence 
Plotinus and his followers, whether we accept their teachings 
or not. 

Another characteristic in this type of poets was their moral 
earnestness, their conviction that ethical problems were the 
most important problems of life, and the noblest material for 
poetry. Wordsworth taught the old, conventional standards 
of morals; Blake and Shelley taught standards so revolutionary 
that they made the hair of many a clergyman bristle upon his 
head; but conservative and radical alike insisted that moral 
questions were the most pressing of all questions, that some 
code was the first requisite of spiritual life. The a-moral attitude 
of Keats and Rossetti, the cynical acceptance by Byron of life 
as it is, regardless of what it ought to be—such attitudes were 
impossible for Blake and Wordsworth alike. Even Coleridge 
and Francis Thompson, weak-kneed, pathetic drug-fiends that 
they were, recognized in their profound remorse the gap between 
their conduct and their standards. 

Mystics and moral philosophers are seldom popular, and 
seldom care to be. None of the authors discussed in this section 
wrote best sellers. Some had a genuine indifference to popular 
applause, others found the gulf between their own thoughts and 
those of the public too wide to bridge. Unlike the exploratory 
writers, they seldom made their thought acceptable by wrapping 
it in popular disguises. The bareness of Wordsworth, the 
vagueness of Shelley and Emerson, the incomprzhensibility of 
Blake, are apparent at a glance. Moreover the whole mystic 
or Neo-Platonic attitude toward life seems foreign to the Anglo- 
Saxon mind; and although the early nineteenth century poets 
used mysticism only moderately, and leavened it with English 
common sense, the foreign element was felt. We may grieve 
but can hardly wonder that this type of poetry grew rare after 
1850. 
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D. Purety A’stTHETIC TENDENCIES 


It is commonly said that the romantic age differed from the 
Neo-Classic in its greater appreciation of beauty. Strictly 
speaking, however, this is less true of the early romanticists than 
of the later ones. Scott and Byron had no keener esthetic 
sense than Pope or Dryden; and this quality appears only 
fitfully in the complete works of Blake and Wordsworth. The 
supremacy of the beauty cult came after Waterloo, with Keats 
as one of the first and greatest of its protagonists. The latest 
phase of ‘‘romanticism” to develop, it naturally lasted latest, 
and dominated the poetical world through the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. The Pre-Raphaelites followed Keats, 
and the esthetes of the “nineties’’ followed the Pre-Raphaelites, 
while in France the “‘pure art” of Gautier was followed by that 
of the Parnassiens. 

Historically the beauty cult was in part an off-shoot of the 
mystical-ethical attitude. It transferred to the worship of art 
for art’s sake what the earlier poets had devoted to nature for 
the sake of deity. In Germany one sees the transitional stage 
in the immature but influential work of Wackenroder. In 
England one finds it in Shelley, so like in some ways to his 
predecessors Blake and Wordsworth, so like in others to his 
contemporary Keats. But the new type drifted away from its 
parent one, and what it eventually became is what we are asked 
to appraise. 

It would take volumes to discuss what beauty worship at 
its best might become. But what this particular beauty worship 
of the nineteenth century did become is history, and can be 
stated briefly. 

The gorgeous richness of its style, the marvellous atmosphere 
of its descriptions, must be conceded by everybody. But in the 
last analysis it became a cultured hedonism. The beauty that 
it admired was not that of ideas, so dear to the mind of Plato, 
but that of tangible objects perceived through the five senses. 
It inculcated a sensuous and a-moral attitude toward life which 
might be harmless for such a virile soul as William Morris, but 
which was full of danger for weaker disciples. Ethically, its 
greatest virtue was the tireless enthusiasm with which it inspired 
the artist while laboring toward his ideal. But that ideal was 
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always the gratification of his own desire. The virtue of intense 
application might be encouraged; but the virtues of renunciation 
and self-control and adjustment to one’s environment were 
allowed to become atrophied. The raptures of the five senses 
crowded out the activities of intellect and will; and as the beauty 
of the style increased, so did the hollow sounding emptiness of 
its subject matter. There came a time when such men as Henley, 
Hardy, and Kipling felt that literature had wandered into a 
Venusberg, from which escape was imperative. 

Yet it must always be remembered that the weakness of 
the beauty cult did not lie in its admiration of beauty. That 
has always played some part in human culture since the feet 
of him who bringeth good tidings were beautiful upon the 
mountains. The trouble with these nineteenth century esthetes 
was not overemphasis on beauty but underemphasis on the 
rest of life. They allowed their love of gorgeous visions to crowd 
out the sense of the divine and the sense of civic duty. They 
forgot the wise dictum of Goethe—which Carlyle had inter- 
preted for them—that the beautiful is higher than the good only 
when it is that nobler beauty which includes the good. 

The preceding paragraphs, it must be remembered, deal with 
attitudes toward life primarily rather than with groups of 
authors. The same writer, especially if his literary career is 
long, may experience different attitudes. Carlyle was both a 
mystic and a scholarly searcher of history. Every attitude here 
discussed can be found in a mild form somewhere in the poems 
of Tennyson. The history of literature is not a study of thought- 
tight compartments, but of eternal flux and fusion. It is true, 
none the less, that these interpretations of life had each its own 
circle or period in which it predominated. And these four 
attitudes, if not the only ingredients, were the chief ingredients 
which, mingling in different ways and in different proportions, 
made up nineteenth century romanticism. All of them were 
revivals of moods and beliefs that were centuries old, funda- 
mental moods in the history of the race. 

How does this discussion affect some of the old definitions 
of romanticism, “‘the return to nature,” “‘the sense of wonder,” 
“the sense of the infinite,” “the revival of the life and thought 
of the middle ages’? It splits them up into a three-fold or 
four-fold division, showing that they are imperfect labels for 
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the deeper workings of the mind, however adequate for ten- 
dencies on the surface. 

The sentimentalist loves nature as the long-suffering re- 
cipient of his own woes. He turns to it as he would turn to a 
sturdy Newfoundland dog, whose good-natured passiveness 
seems like sympathy. Rocks and meadows listen unwearied to 
his long chronicles of woe, which have been known to weary 
the sons of Adam; and trees sigh sympathetically in the gentle 
wind, instead of reminding the moron of his folly. It is well 
to remember in this connection the statement of Ruskin: ‘Till 
Rousseau’s time, there had been no sentimental love of nature.’ 

The exploratory type of mind, when it studies landscape at 
all, studies it with an agile brain, bent on accurate detail, es- 
pecially details that are interesting because foreign. 


There shrinks no ebb in that ftideless sea.‘ 
The dlue Rhone in fullest flow.’ 


For where is he that hath beheld 
The peak of Liakura unveiled?* 


Where Orinoco in his pride 

Rolls to the main no tribute tide, 
But ’gainst broad ocean urges far 
A rival sea of roaring war.’ 


The mystic sees nature, even in its bare and unbeautiful 
aspects at times, as the revelation of deity. 


Written on Thy works I read 
The lesson of Thy own eternity, 


says Bryant to his Creator in the “Forest Hymn’’. And Words- 
worth feels that 


The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an Eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality.® 


* Praeterita, Vol. 1, Chap. 6. 

* Byron’s Siege of Corinth. 

§ Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon. 

* Byron’s Giaour. 

? Scott’s Rokeby. 

® Ode on Intimations of Immortality. 
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One proof that the mystic and sentimental poets differed 
fundamentally in their reaction to landscape is found in the 
admiration which many of the former felt for Spinoza. There 
is hardly in philosophy a conception of God immanent in nature 
which is more coldly austere, more awesomely unsentimental 
than his. 

The esthete, if he studies landscape, sees there only the 
beauty of its outlines and colors: 


White hawthorne, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast fading violets covered up in leaves; 
And Mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewey wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves 


as Keats describes them in his “Ode to a Nightingale.” 

A similar division holds for a return to the middle ages. 
The sentimentalist did not return anywhere. He simply fied 
away from the hard-headed reality of the present, to a dream- 
land of feudal towers and visored knights, a world where all 
women were gentle and all men chivalrous, where the weakling 
could nestle lovingly in the arms of Providence and know that 
his weakness was protected. That was the medieval world of 
Fouqué and Longfellow and Mrs. Hemans. 

In the exploratory authors the spirit of the historian was 
strong. They might perpetrate a hundred anachronisms for 
the sake of a good story; but in the main they delighted in 
ordering facts rather than escaping from facts, in the main they 
restored a past of realities, not of dreams. We know the real 
Francois Villon when we have read “‘A Lodging for the Night” 
and the real Louis XI when we have read “Quentin Durward.” 

The mystics, as such, seldom handled medieval incidents. 
There is less mysticism in Coleridge’s “‘Christabel’’® than in 
his poems of modern life. What these men revived from the 
life and thought of the middle ages was the mood of the ancient 
ascetic, as when Coleridge in his “Sunrise Hymn” echoes the 
words of Suso in the fourteenth century. The idea of immanence 


* That for Coleridge, at least, medieval atmosphere was merely a con- 
vention of expression is shown in his lines from ‘“‘Monody on the Death of 
Chatterton,” later version: 

And greet with smiles the young-eyed poesy 
All deftly masked as hoar antiquity. 
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in Wordsworth’s poetry comes straight from the old mystics, 
one of whom said: “God mingles with humanity as the salt 
with the sea, as the perfume with the flower.’”*® Unquestionably 
this is a revival from the past, but it is not much like the 
medievalism of Scott. 

As for the esthetic romanticists, what they loved was the 
richly picturesque, and that is what they borrowed from 
medieval painter and chronicle alike. Shielded scutcheons that 
“blushed with blood of kings and queens’; visions of ancient 
cities that came 


A lily-sceptered damsel fair, 
As her own Giotto painted her," 


such were the materials they sought. It is significant that the 
Pre-Raphaelite artists, in drawing from the medieval painters, 
caught their picturesqueness but not their religious devotion. 

The sense of the infinite plays little part in authors of the 
second and fourth categories. Byron’s lines on “‘the feeling 
infinite’ represent a momentary cross influence quite out of 
keeping with his general attitude. ‘Infinity’? belongs to the 
sentimentalist and the mystic, and becomes two utterly different 
things in their respective hands. For the sentimentalist, it is 
simply the desire to throw down all walls and checks, to let one’s 
flooding emotions pour out unrestrained. All the denunciation 
which Professor Babbitt has poured forth on this type of feeling 
we heartily endorse. 

But another conception of the infinite, and a far nobler one, 
was taught by Plotinus. Infinity for him was not infinite space 
or infinite freedom from restraint, but infinite opportunity to 
act, to think, to improve. As certain mathematical formule 
expand into an endless series drawing nearer and nearer to a 
limit that they never quite reach, so certain trains of thought 
or forms of self-discipline lead us endlessly onward and upward, 
ever nearer to that Godhead which we never quite attain. It 
was such an endless series of uplifting conceptions that Words- 
worth meant in his ““Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears,” and that Tennyson thought of in addressing the flower 


1° R. M. Jones’ Studies in Mystical Religion, p. 83. 
™ Keats’ Eve of St. Agnes. 
® D. G. Rossetti’s Dante at Verona. 
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in the crannied wall. It was this that Holmes expressed in 
“The Chambered Nautilus”: 


“Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free.” 


Countless disciplinary limits around you, but no limit to the 
goal that you can some day attain if you submit to that dis- 
cipline—such is the Neo-Platonic sense of the infinite, and very 
different from that of the sentimentalist. 
Some years ago Prof. Irving Babbitt startled the world with 
his denunciations, not of all romanticism, but of a certain type 
-of romanticism. At first we revolted in disgust. Later, as he 
modified and explained his position, many of us felt our hostility 
change into respect and at least partial agreement. Now the 
question arises: What phases of romanticism are most open to 
his attack? Mysticism and Neo-Platonism can be fearfully 
degraded, have been so degraded in certain ages, but such was 
not their fate in the nineteenth century. Minds that love to 
explore may let science crowd out style, but the resulting danger 
is artistic, not ethical, and brings its own cure. Is it not true 
that in sentimentalism and the beauty cult the real danger 
lies? 
FREDERICK E. PIERCE 
Yale University 


% Just as one aspect of Shelley’s work is Platonic or Neo-Platonic, so 
another is sentimental, and a third is connected with the beauty cult. It might 
be interesting to ask which element in Shelley’s verse is the nobler. 
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A SINGLE PRINCIPLE FOR ENGLISH AND 
PRIMITIVE GERMANIC SOUND-CHANGES 


In order to indicate my attitude toward linguistic problems 
I should like to quote with approval a few lines from Jespersen, 
Language, Its Nature, Development and Origin, page 98: 


In the history of linguistic science we have seen in one period a tendency 
to certain large syntheses, and we have seen how these syntheses were later 
discredited, though never actually disproved, linguists contenting themselves 
with detailed comparisons and explanations of single words, forms or sounds 
without troubling about their ultimate origin or about the evolutionary ten- 
dencies of the whole system or structure of language. The question may there- 
fore be raised—were Bopp and Schleicher wrong in attempting these large 
syntheses? It would appear from the expressions of some modern linguists 
that they thought that any such comprehensive generalization or any glotto- 
gonic theory were in itself of evil. But this can never be admitted. Science, of 
its very nature, aims at larger and larger generalizations, more and more com- 
prehensive formulas, so as finally to bring about that “‘unification of knowledge,” 
of which Herbert Spencer speaks. It was therefore quite right of the early 
linguists to propound those great questions; and their failure to solve them in 
a way that could satisfy the stricter demands of a later generation should not 
be charged too heavily against them. It was also quite right of the moderns to 
reject their premature solutions (though this was often done without any ade- 
quate examination), but it was decidedly wrong to put the questions out of 
court altogether. These great questions have to be put over and over again, 
till a complete solution is found. 


For a number of years I have been trying to get a clearer 
idea of just what is meant by tendency in language and to see 
whether or not all the major sound-changes of a language group 
can be reasonably looked upon as different manifestations of a 
single principle. I have become more and more convinced that 
the general type of articulation of a given territory is a very 
stubborn and persistent habit, a phenomenon of long standing; 
that we are justified in assuming that our Germanic and Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors pronounced their words and sentences very 
much as we do today; that each language or even language- 
group is characterized by one main tendency; that this tendency 
is nothing more than present speech-habit viewed in its his- 
torical manifestations, that is, that all the major sound-changes 
have grown out of this speech-habit. In several articles in the 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PutLotocy I have dis- 
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cussed English vowel shifts and primitive Germanic consonant 
shifts; here I should like to refer to those discussions and to add 
to them a brief statement about quantity changes and umlaut, 
thus completing the list of the more important changes which 
have occurred since early primitive Germanic times. 

And to come immediately to the point, the one undisputed 
fact of Germanic speech is that it now shows, and has from the 
earliest times shown, a tendency toward initial stress, toward 
a concentrating of the energy on the first root syllable to the 
gradual neglect of following syllables; and, in English at least, 
the natural continuation of this tendency has resulted in a 
further concentrating of the accent on the first part of a long 
vowel, to t.e neglect of its latter part. I believe that all the 
chief sound-changes of Germanic languages are merely the 
various manifestations of this old and persistent speech habit. 
I shall, however, limit my remarks to English and Primitive 
Germanic. 

1. Long Vowel Shift in English. The vowel changes whereby 
OE fét became feet, OE féd became food, etc., are due to the 
diphthongal pronunciation of long vowels, which is the normal 
speech-habit of English. When we pronounce e in the normal 
English manner we stress only the first part of the vowel by 
contracting the jaw muscles and opening the mouth; on the 
latter part of the vowel we relax the tension of the jaw muscles 
and the mouth partially closes; this partial closing of the mouth 
on the last part of the e-sound narrows the space between the 
tongue and the palate just about up to the 7-position; that is, 
the acoustic effect of the latter part of the vowel is that of an 
i rather than that of a pure e. Gradually this unstressed latter 
part of the vowel encroaches more and more on the stressed 
first part, until its quality predominates and becomes for the 
ear the characteristic element of the whole sound. Thus, slowly, 
imperceptibly, the long vowel e passes over into the long 
vowel i. In this way then, it seems to me, the Anglo-Saxon fét 
became the modern English feet. (For further details see 
JEGPh, Vol. 20, pp. 208 ff.) 

2. Quantity Changes in English. Both the shortening and 
the lengthening of vowels are the result of the operating of this 
tendency toward initial stress. Let us first examine such a case 
of shortening as that of wisdom from wis-dém. In its present 
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form it consists of two sonority syllables pronounced, however, 
as one stress syllable; in its earlier form it consisted of two 
sonority syllables pronounced also as two stress syllables. 
The semantic merging of the two elements into one was accom- 
panied by a reduction of the stress on the second element until 
its stress independence was lost by being drawn back into and 
incorporated in the descending stress of the first part. This 
incorporating of the second element in the first inevitably 
effected a cutting off, or shortening, of the diminishing stress 
of the first syllable, but the important point to be noted is not 
that the first vowel has been shortened before two consonants, 
but rather that two stress syllables have been merged into one 
on the principle of a decrescendo expenditure of the energy of 
speech; the final element has been so far reduced that it now 
finds its natural place in the descending stream of a preceding 
stress. The situation is not different in the case of such a form 
as kept from an older kép-ta. In its earlier form the second 
syllable represented as independent stress, which, however, was 
gradually reduced until that syllable was more naturally in- 
corporated enclitically in the preceding stress. 

If now we examine vowel lengthenings from this same point 
of view, we see that they represent not an opposite linguistic 
tendency, but a further continuation of the same principle of 
initial stress. Let us begin with such a form as child from an 
older child. It is a well known fact of phonetics that consonants 
following short vowels are longer, that is, stronger, than those 
following long vowels; thus the /d-group is longer, that is, 
represents more speech energy, in the form .ch#ld than in the 
form child. Hence if child becomes child are we not justified 
in inferring that the earlier form was felt to be slightly end- 
heavy, and that a part of the energy of /d has been drawn back 
toward the beginning of the word; the /d in its weakened form 
now finds its natural place farther down in the diminishing 
stream of the syllable stress. The situation is not different 
with such forms as dcre from an older e@cer, ladle from hledel, 
or bead from bede. They all represent a moving of the final 
stress toward the beginning of the word, and the final element 
either disappears entirely or drops farther down in the diminish- 
ing stream of the stress. Vowel lengthening then is in reality 
merely a continuation of the principle which appeared above 
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as vowel shortening; both are manifestations of the tendency 
toward initial stress. 

3. Umlaut. Umlaut is generally explained as an anticipa- 
tion, in the accented vowel, of the tongue position of the 
following unaccented vowel. But does not this modification of 
the preceding vowel by the following vowel mean simply that 
the energy of the final syllable has been drawn back into and 
incorporated in the initial syllable of the word? The fact that 
the vowel which produced the umlaut has either weakened or 
disappeared in the oldest manuscripts leads me to believe that 
this weakening was not a:later and separate phenomenon but 
was concurrent with the rise of umlaut. I would say then that 
the vowel of the final syllable tended to weaken and disappear 
just in proportion as its characteristic quality, or energy, was 
drawn back into and incorporated in the initial syllable; or 
conversely, that just in proportion as the tendency toward 
initial stress progressed the distinctive quality of the final 
syllable weakened. Umlaut thus viewed is not different in 
principle from the changes discussed above. 

4. Primitive Germanic Consonant Shifts. I have treated 
this subject in detail in the JEGPh, Vol. 24, pp. 325 ff. 

C. M. LotsPEIcu 
University of Cincinnati 




















THE METRICAL TECHNIQUE OF POPE’S 
ILLUSTRATIVE COUPLETS 


’Tis not enough no harshness gives offense, 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labors and the words move slow; 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and skims along the main. 


In this passage Alexander Pope lays down the principle that 
in good poetry the sound must seem an echo to the sense, and 
he then proceeds to illustrate his meaning by four clever 
couplets, all different but each perfect in its own way. Nota 
few scholars have been inclined to quote merely the dictum 
apart from the illustrative couplets and then to assume that 
Pope is primarily advocating the use of such simple imitative 
words as splash, bang, buzz, murmur, and the like; naturally, 
therefore, his teaching has received its full share of unfavorable 
criticism and even of ridicule. A closer examination of the 
couplets would seem to indicate, however, that he is referring 
chiefly to the metrical movement of the whole line, and that 
single sounds and combinations of sounds are important not 
because of any particular imitative quality, although this does 
appear sporadically, but because they modify the manner of 
the movement of the lines. When Pope then speaks of the sound, 
he means primarily the rhythmical flow of the sounds of the 
line, and this rhythmical flow is in its ultimate analysis merely 
the manner of our own inner activity, the movement of our 
own mind, the set of our own nerve and muscle systems, as 
we read the line; in short, it is our feeling, our mood. This 
movement may take on different forms; it may be regular and 
smooth and gentle, or it may be irregular either in the direction 
of greater effort, heaviness, and slowness, or of greater ease, 
lightness, and rapidity. Pope means to say then that the form 
of the rhythmical movement, that is, the mood of the rhythm, 
must be appropriate to the sense of the line. But the term 
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“sense’’ also calls for further comment. It does not refer merely 
to the intellectual aspect of perceiving or imaging. Every such 
act is accompanied by some sort of feeling and this feeling 
passes Over us as a movement of some kind. For example, to 
return to Pope’s couplets, the mental picture of a gentle zephyr 
or a smooth stream gives us a feeling of soft and regular move- 
ment, the image of the striving Ajax is accompanied by a 
feeling within us of a slow, heavy, strong, irregular, effortful 
movement, and the picture of the swift Camilla produces in 
us a feeling of rapid, easy, light, powerful, sustained movement. 
The statement that the sound must seem an echo to the sense, 
means, therefore, that the rhythmical movement of our own 
mental activity as we progress through the line must coincide 
exactly with the movement of the feeling which accompanies 
our perception of the meaning of the line. Only in this way can 
the sound be a true echo to the sense. Let us look briefly at 
the rhythmical movement of the four couplets. Each one 
contains some irregularity, some departure from the normal 
pattern of regularly alternating unstressed and stressed sylla- 
bles, and the characteristic quality of each movement depends 
upon the nature of its departure from this normal iambic 
pentameter. Thus, in the first couplet, 
Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows 

the effect of a soft and smooth metrical movement is due to the 
fact that at the beginning of each line one of the stresses has 
been removed from its normal position, thus bringing together 
two soft unstressed syllables. This arrangement produces an 
incipient triple time, which effects a slight increase of rapidity, 
but this more rapid movement is immediately checked by the 
return to the regular alternation of unstressed and stressed 
syllables in the remainder of each line. It is this transition from 
irregularity and incipient rapidity to regularity and slowness 
that enhances the effect of the soft smooth movement of this 
couplet. We always feel more intensely the regularity and 
smoothness of a movement when we return to it after having 
departed from it. The phenomenon is parallel to our more 
intense feeling of the calm after the storm, or of musical har- 
mony that emerges from slight discord, or of the restored 
equilibrium at the end of a dramatic conflict. 
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Metrical Technique of Pope’s Couplets 


But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar. 


Here the effect of a slow, strong, loud, rough movement results 
chiefly from the increasing and the grouping of the stresses 
in the second line, and also from the deliberately awkward 
arrangement of the sounds s, sh, g, f, v, which can only be 
pronounced rather slowly and with a certain degree of effort. 
There are also logical pauses after should and torrent. The 
irregularity of the movement and the enforced pauses after 
stressed syllables give us the feeling of roughness, largeness, 
loudness, and strength. 
But let us pass on to the third couplet: 


When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 
The line too labors and the words move slow. 


Here the slow, interrupted, effortful, strong movement is due 
to the fact that the stresses are increased from five to six, and 
are grouped; the slowness and strength and effort of the move- 
ment are further intensified by some awkward sound sequences, 
especially those in which the same consonant stands at the end 
of one word and at the beginning of the next. 

The last couplet is in every way the opposite of the three 
preceding ones: 


Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and skims along the main. 


The sound elements are small and the movement is fast, un- 
interrupted, strong, easy, and sustained. The short vowel in 
not is rendered still shorter by the following short sound #; 
the vowel in so is cut short by the pause; the vowels in when 
swift Camilla are short, the f in swift is cut short by the following 
t; the /-sound in Camilla, standing between two short vowels, 
is necessarily short; the k-sound in Camilla, corn, scours, skims 
is short, and in the two latter words it also cuts short the pre- 
ceding s. On the other hand, most of the sounds in the latter 
part of both lines, namely, scours, plain, skims, along, main, 
are long and prolongable. This arrangement of short sounds 
in the first part of the line followed by prolongable sounds in 
the latter part of the line, gives us a rapid and sustained move- 
ment, because we naturally prolong that type of movement with 
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which we began. The rhythmical irregularity at the beginning 
of the second line, flies o’er th’ unbending effects an increase 
both of rapidity and of force. The impulsive initial stress, 
followed by two relatively unstressed syllables constitutes a 
measure of triple time, and this means greater rapidity. And 
looked at from the point of view of energy, or force, the arrange- 
ment has the following significance: The movement of the 
first line has been gaining steadily in force, or momentum, from 
the beginning to the end, and this energy has not been allowed 
to expend itself in an unstressed syllable either at the end of the 
first line or at the beginning of the second, but on the contrary 
still more energy has been accumulated by the initial stress 
of the second line; this excess of energy then is carried over into 
the two following syllables, making them somewhat stronger 
than they otherwise would be, and Pope, with his fine sense of 
fitness, has placed here the physically large and logically not 
unimportant syllables o’er th’ un. Thus the force of the move- 
ment is sustained through what would normally be weak 
elements, and we get the feeling of moving rapidly through 
relatively strong elements. But this is not all. The movement 
has gained such an excess of energy that it not only overflows 
slightly into these two syllables, but also prolongs itself ir- 
resistibly throughout an additional foot. Furthermore, this 
line of six feet naturally divides itself into two parts, that is, 
the longer unit breaks up into two balanced halves, thereby 
increasing the sustained rapidity of the movement. 

Pope’s dictum then regarding the sound and the sense means 
primarily that the poet must vary the rhythmical movement 
of his lines in accordance with the varying moods which accom- 
pany the different thoughts and images that he presents; and 
this is, of course, the instinctive practice of every real poet. 

C. M. LorsPEicu 
University of Cincinnati 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF EMERSON 


Recent biographies and studies of Emerson are as thorough 
as any critical work done on American writers but it is evident 
that no really exhaustive life-record of Emerson exists. What 
is more discouraging is the possibility that none may exist, 
if reports are true about withheld material. Yet small col- 
lections of his manuscript letters must be extant. Fugitive 
letters are frequently recorded in booksellers’ lists, and oc- 
casionally single letters are published. This giving to the world 
all information about Emerson, however slight, is highly de- 
sirable, if we are sometime to have the biography; if we are not, 
then it becomes more than desirable; it is imperative. Even 
now Emerson is being “interpreted” in a popular magazine. 
Meanwhile, minor facts have value. 

With such convictions in mind this sheaf of Emerson letters 
is made accessible. All evidence indicates that none of these 
nine letters has hitherto been published, though the American 
habit of printing valuable letters in newspapers must still leave 
concerning this point some uncertainty. A thorough canvass 
has been made of possible places of appearance, and since the 
letters come from various and unconnected individuals, the 
assumption is that not all can have been printed, even in obscure 
places. The editor has made no attempt to set down the history 
of each particular manuscript though such information can be 
readily obtained.' Since 1904, or about this date, these letters 
have been in the Yale Collection of American Literature, at 
Yale University, and they are herewith briefly documented 
and published for the guidance of students of Emerson. 

For convenience, and for reasons of space, the letters have 
been divided into two groups. The first group thus arbitrarily 
created contains five letters, of relatively slight importance. 
Four of the five are brief notes, and have little value save 


! These manuscripts were collected for Mr. Owen F. Aldis, of New York 
City, by Mr. Patrick K. Foley of Boston. Correspondence between Mr. Aldis 
and Mr. Foley, in the Collection, furnishes hints concerning the past ownership 
of some of these letters. It has seemed inadvisable to discuss here the history 
of each letter. 
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definitely establishing facts about Emerson on particular days. 
They convey miscellaneous and very insignificant information; 
they range in time from June 24, 1837 to February 17, 1877. 
They are reproduced solely with the premise that any fact 
about Emerson, of place or date or event, must ultimately have 
worth. 

The second group consists of four letters written within 
the space of seven years, five months and eight days. Four 
letters written over so long a period can have little focus or 
unity, but coupled with the Journals they illumine two interests 
of Emerson. These are his lectures and his Oriental studies. 
Incidentally the four letters throw light on his relations with 
two important persons of his time who are not discussed in 
the Journals: The Reverend William Rounseville Alger, and 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child. Yet the letters are placed together 
chiefly because in three of the four are allusions to the subject 
not yet thoroughly investigated—Emerson’s deep concern 
during these years with Oriental themes.’ 

The first note is a request from Emerson to his friend, the 
clergyman and musical critic, John Sullivan Dwight (1813- 
1893) to preach for him: 

Concord, 24 June, 1837. 
My dear sir, 

Will you oblige me so far as to supply the pulpit of East Lexington one 
Sunday more, the first sabbath in July. If you cannot go in person, can you 
send Mr. Peabody of Cincinnati,’ or, anyhow, the best man; for I hate to slight 
my cure. They liked Mr. Muzzey‘* very well. 

Your friend & servant, 
R. W. Emerson 


? Emerson published various studies in Orientalism: in the Dial for July, 
1842, and April, 1844; and in the A#lantic Monthly for April, 1858, and July, 
1864. His poem “Brahma” first appeared in the last-named magazine, for 
November, 1857. Such a list might be expanded. Although there is no adequate 
discussion of this interest, the reader may turn to Herambachandra Maitra, 
“Emerson from an Indian Point of View,” in the Harvard Theological Review 
for October, 1911; and to W. T. Harris, ““Emerson’s Orientalism,” in The Genius 
and Character of Emerson, edited by F. B. Sanborn, Boston, 1883, pp. 372-385. 

’ Probably Ephraim Peabody (1807-1856) who was minister for four years 
in Cincinnati. He founded the Boston Providence Society, and was the author 
of Christian Days and Thoughts (1858). 

* Probably Artemas Bowers Muzzey (1802-1892), pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in Frothingham, Massachusetts, from 1830 to 1833. He published 
numerous tracts, essays, and books of a religious character. 
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The second note, dated 1860, is in substance an anecdote 


concerning Emerson as a successful lecturer: 
Concord 
Nov. 29, 1860. 
Miss Bessie Pedder, 
I enclose with much pleasure these cards, which, I doubt not, will serve 


your purpose. 
Respectfully, 
R. W. Emerson 


Such a note is, at first glance, a mere autograph, but a type- 
written paragraph, unsigned, apparently the work of a previous 
owner of the letter, gives it somewhat more value: ‘‘Miss 
Pedder was a cultivated English lady who wished to hear 
Emerson lecture, but felt she could not afford it; Emerson’s 
note of November 29, 1860 was sent to her, with cards of 
admission, in response to a letter received from her.’ 

The next two letters (the third and fourth of the first group) 
are concerned with a friendship undiscussed in studies of 
Emerson, that with Mrs. Vincenzo Botta, wife of Professor 
Vincenzo Botta. Mrs. Botta (1820-1891) was until her marriage 
in 1855 Anne Charlotte Lynch, a well-known “female poet”’ 
and moralist of a sentimental age. Emerson’s acquaintance 
with Mrs. Botta began not later than 1865. On December 29 
of that year he thanks her for her hospitality to him in New 
York.’ Later he congratulates her on having seen Sainte-Beuve 
in Paris.? On May 28, 1866 he once more acknowledges the 
pleasure she has given him at her home in New York.® Emerson 
wrote Mrs. Botta again on March 16, 1869, including an im- 
portant reference to his reading in science: “I am glad you 
find Huxley interesting. He is an acknowledged master in 
England. As long as the Prince of Wales was here in Boston, 
Dr. Acland interested us in him. But I have read him less than 


5 In Ralph Waldo Emerson, Essays, Second Series, Boston, 1844, in the 
Yale Collection of American Literature. 

* Among Mrs. Botta’s writings were: The Rhode Island Book, Providence, 
1841; Poems, New York and London, 1849; and a Handbook of Universal 
Literature, New York, 1860. 

7 Memoirs of Anne C. L. Botta, Written By Her Friends With Selections From 
Her Writings in Prose and Poetry, New York, 1894, p. 177. 

8 Letter, undated, ibid., p. 178. 

* Ibid., p. 341. On April 13, 1866, Mrs. Botta had written to Emerson. 
Ibid., pp. 296-297. 
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his compeers—Owen, Tyndall, and Darwin. Natural science is 
the point of interest now, and I think it dimming and extinguish- 
ing a good deal that was called poetry. These sublime and all- 
reconciling revelations of nature will exact of poetry a cor- 
respondent height and scope, or put an end to it.”*® On Novem- 
ber 30, Emerson again praises Mrs. Botta’s kindness: an invita- 
tion from her is “one of the happiest rainbows,’’" and he adds 
“You were born under Hatem Yayi’s own star, and, like him, 
are the genius of hospitality.’ Again on December 8, 1870, 
he writes Mrs. Botta that he hopes soon to talk with her of 
poetry.” 

With this perspective the new letters have interest. The 
less important letter is transcribed first: 


Concord, 15 March 1871 
My dear Mrs. Botta, 

I obey you instantly, &, as you see, to the letter, by copying the first scrap 
you named in my book. Were I less absurdly busy, I should try to meet the 
occasion by by [sic] a fresher inspiration. I hope that May Day which your 
note so kindly offers me may not be long deferred. 

Always yours, 
R. W. Emerson 


Mrs. A. C. L. Botta. 
Concord 
7 December, Friday [1865?]" 
Dear Mrs. Botta, 

I shall be only too contented to accept your invitation for a couple of days 
towards the end of this month, if that elastic house of yours shall not then be 
full. I was to have gone to your Mercantile Library, but they wished January 
& I could only come in December—so that fails. But in the belief that I was 


10 Tbid., p. 341. 

u Tbid., p. 178. 

8 Tbid., p. 178. Hatem Yayi was a famous Oriental whose house possessed 
sixteen doors. 

8 Tbid., p. 342. 

“ This letter, which presents a problem in dating, is placed last, out of 
chronology, because it shows more fully and emphatically than any known 
letter the relations between Emerson and Mrs. Botta. A previous owner of 
this letter evidently ascribed to it (see original letter in Yale Collection of 
American Literature) the date 1875. But in 1875 Emerson had almost ceased 
to lecture, and “a little volume of Poems”’ which “‘Fields’” had charge of would 
not describe justly the volume published by James R. Osgood and Company 
in 1876, assuming, as is plausible, that Fields eventually “let it be published.” 
It is more reasonable to believe that Emerson alluded to May-Day and Other 
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to come, I made promises to Newark, and Paterson, & other of your neighbors, 
which still hold-—& I hope at least to see you before or after or between these 
visits. I shall probably be in the city on the 21st instant, & will not fail to report 
myself. 

I am glad to hear what you tell me of Mr. Botta,™ that he is at home, that 
he has prospered so well in his enterprise in Italy; but it does not so fully accord 
with my notions of well-being, that his work-yard is so far from his house. 

The bust of Mr. Butler* I think very successful, though I am not intimately 
acquainted with his features. I like the front view best. 

I should delight to show my daughter Ellen" yourself, your family & your 
housekeeping, but I doubt it that can be. Her mother is too much an invalid 
to go with me, & just now to be left alone. But they both thank you for your 
friendly remembrances. I had hoped before this to send you a little volume of 
Poems,"* but though it is printed, Fields will not let it be published; for which 
no doubt. we ought both to thank him. With kind regards to Mr. Botta, 
Your affectionate servant, 

R. W. Emerson 


The last letter in the first group hints at the re-appearance 
during these years of Emerson’s poetry in anthologies: 


Concord, 17 Feb. 77 
Dear Sir, 
If your book is printed in the Country you shall have my leave to print 
you have named, except the “Boston Hymn.” 
Respectfully, 
R. W. Emerson 


the poems 


Mr. W. J. Linton 





This correspo ndent was William James Linton (1812-1897) the 
engraver, illustrator, and creator of many biographies, transla- 
ems, published by Ticknor and Fields in 1867. The references to Newark 


and Paterson or to the illness of Mrs. Emerson find no echoes in the Journals 
or in biographies, but the date of Emerson's letter of thanks, to Mrs. Botta, 
December 29, 1865 makes it possible that this letter was written in anticipation 
{f that visit—on December 7, 1865. This theory is not made less credible by 
the fact that Emerson did give Mrs. Botta a copy of May-Day in May, 1867. 
Se: Me. ‘3B Mtta's copy with Emerson’s autograph in the Yale Collection of 
American Léierature 
* Vincenzo Botta (1818-1894) came to the United States in 1853 to in- 
vestigate the public school systems of America. His writings include A Discourse 
on the Life, Character, and Policy of Count Cavour, New York, 1863; Dante as 
F pher, Patriot, and Poet, New York, 1865. 
arles Butler, of New York City, a life-long friend and adviser of Mrs. 
tta. Several of her poems were inspired i by this friendship. See Memoirs 
inne C. L. Botta (op. , pp- 12, 13, 244, 448 
1 Emerson’s first ero and sts child, born February 24, 1839. 
** See note 14 
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tions, anthologies, and poems. His anthology, Poetry of America, 
Selections from One Hundred American Poets from 1776 to 1876, 
With an Introductory Review of Colonial Poetry, and Some 
Specimens of Negro Melody, was published in 1878 in London. 
The book included of Emerson’s poems: “The Poet,” “To the 
Humble-Bee,” “Song of Nature,” “Brahma,” “Friendship,” 
“To Eva,” and the “Boston Hymn.” It is probable that Linton 
was considering the publication of his volume, or an imprint 
of it, in America.'® 

In the first letter of the second group, to H. G. O. Blake of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, is the suggestion confirmed by the 
Journals, of Emerson’s reading, after his return from Europe 
in 1848, in Eastern literatures. On October 1, 1848, he wrote 
in the Journals: “I owed—my friend and I owed—a magnificent 
day to the Bhagavat Geeta. It was the first of books; it was as 
if an empire spake to us, nothing small or unworthy, but large, 
serene, consistent, its voice of an old intelligence which in 
another age and climate had pondered and thus disposed of 
the same questions which exercise us. Let us not now go back 
and apply a minute criticism to it, but cherish the venerable 
oracle.’’° Possibly Blake was the friend, Harrison Gray Otis 
Blake, Thoreau’s admirer, and editor of some of his writings. 
Emerson had known Blake for some time. On November 13, 
1838, he notes in the Journals: “Yesterday H. G. O. Blake 
spent with me; and parted this morning. We walked in the 
woods to the Cliff, to the spring, and had social music.’™ 
Blake, say the editors of the Journals, ““was a man of great 


1 Linton speaks of his book as designed for English readers: “I claim 
precedence for it as the first fair and comprehensive sample of American Poetry 
given to the old country.” Poetry of America, Preface, ix. 

I can find no evidence that an American edition of Linton’s anthology 
was ever published. Emerson’s reasons for excluding the republication of the 
“Boston Hymn” in America cannot be determined. This poem first appeared 
in Dwight’s Journal of Music, January 24, 1863. It was printed also in the 
Atlantic Monthly for February, 1863, and in May-Day and Other Poems, 1867 
(pp. 75-80). Perhaps copyright difficulties existed in the case of this particular 
poem, or, more probably, the reason for the exception may have been merely 
personal. ' 

20 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, with Annotations, edited by Edward 
Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes, ten volumes, Boston, 1909-1914, 
VIT, 511. 

4 Tbid., V, 133. 
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serenity, modesty, refinement, and personal charm.’™” The 
letter follows: 


Concord, 11 May, 1849 

Thanks, my dear friend, for your persistent kindness & care of ungrateful 

me. Your note found me on the way to some dismal a‘fairs,* which have kept 

me in Boston for many days—irrecoverable days—but I was glad to have a 

ray of sunnier light in this very thicket. I hoped to use the occasion to write 

the letter long due but can only write new promises. Perhaps you will send me 

in a day or two some hint of your experiences in Bhagavat Geeta, that will be 

a text, & will find me in better leisure. As it is I have only space to thank you 
& greet you affectionately. 

Yours, 
R. W. Emerson 


The second letter shows Emerson at his business of lecturing. 
Various accounts of him as a lecturer may, of course, be found 
in biographies,™* yet no study exists of Emerson’s relation to 
the American Lyceum. Echoes of this particular lecture tour 
may be found in the Journals, for the year 1851." The sig- 
nificant fact in the letter to “A. W. Harvey, Chairman’” is, 
perhaps, Emerson’s methods of negotiation for these tours: 


Concord, 22 December, 1850. 

Dear Sir, 
I have received your courteous invitation, & a little earlier a similar one 
from Rochester promising that yours should come. I have read the Lecture’ 
you speak of many times & thought the public pretty well acquainted with it 


" Ibid., V, 133, footnote. Among other references in the Journals to 
Emerson’s Oriental studies see particularly VII, 68, June 7, 1845; and X, 187, 
February 13, 1867. 

* Nothing can be found in the biographies of Emerson to explain fully 
the phrase “dismal affairs.”” It was a habit of Emerson’s to speak in this fashion 
of days spent on matters of business. Cf.: “I go to Boston or New York, and 
run up and down on my affairs; they are sped, but so is the day. I am vexed 
by the recollection of this price I have paid for a trifling advantage.” See 
Representative Men, Seven Lectures, Boston, 1850, p. 26. 

* See especially George William Curtis, “Emerson Lecturing,” in From the 
Easy Chair, New York, 1892-1894; Bliss Perry, ““Emerson’s Most Famous 
Speech,” in The Praise of Folly and Other Papers, Boston, 1923; and James 
Russell Lowell, My Study Windows, Boston, 1871, pp. 375-384. 

*% Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson (op. cit.), VIII, 161 ff. 

** T have been unable to identify Mr. A. W. Harvey. 

*7 This lecture may have been on “Man the Reformer,” “The Times,” 
or another of the oft-repeated lectures of Emerson. See James Elliott Cabot, 
A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Boston, 1887, “Appendix F,” II, 710-754. 
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through the newspapers.—But I can I doubt not with a little revision make it 
better worth your having. 

For the time, I shall not be able to come in January, & should prefer the 
last of February, or the beginning of March. For the terms, which you ask me 
to fix, it seems rather a costly plan to invite me to go so far to read one lecture. 
But I am content to come to Rochester & Buffalo, & read a lecture in each place 
for a hundred dollars & my expenses: that is to say, each Lyceum shall pay me 
$50 and half the cost of my going and returning. But, if it is desired, I will 
without additional charge read another lecture in each place, provided you will 
permit me to read it on the following evening, so that I may not be absent from 
home more than eight days. 

Yours respectfully, 
R. W. Emerson 
A. W. Harvey, Chairman. 


The next letter, written almost five years later, to Lydia 
Maria Child (1802-1880) was occasioned, as may be deduced 
from the date and contents, by Mrs. Child’s gift to Emerson of 
her Progress of Religious Ideas (1855). This was the most 
ambitious of this writer’s moral books. Mrs. Child’s reputation 
had been won chiefly by the novel, Hobomok (1824); An Appeal 
in Favor of that Class of Americans Called Africans (1833); and 
the classical romance Philothea (1836). With Mrs. Child, as 
with Mrs. Botta, Emerson had had some correspondence. 
“Emerson has sent me,”’ Mrs. Child wrote to Augusta Kay 
on October 30, 1844, “his new volume..... As usual, it is 
full of deep and original sayings, and touches of exceeding 
beauty but as usual, it takes away my strength..... What is 
the use of telling us that everything is landscape painting and 
counterfeit! that nothing is real, that everything eludes 
er 28 The bond between Emerson and Mrs. Child seems 
to have been the interest in Eastern studies: 


Concord, 11 Novr. 1855. 
My dear Mrs. Child, 

It is a very slow [?] acknowledgment of your great gift to say that it has 
only come to me on Friday night, and I have only taken a survey & a few 
soundings here & there. But, as neither now, nor tomorrow, nor for three days, 
to come, during which I am to be a traveller, can I take any right possession of 
it, I will not wait longer to say that the Books are here, with all the wealth 


28 Letters of Lydia Maria Child, With a Biographical Introduction by John 
G. Whittier and an Appendix by Wendell Phillips, Boston, 1887, pp. 56-57. 
See also pp. 34, 149, 247. 
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that their “Contents” & my dippings into the Indian portion*® assure me, and 
that I am deeply beholden to you for a present which, I see plainly, was not 
made in 2 month or a year, but which cost many summers to ripen. Well, it is 
a noble piece of work to spend summers on, and I shall see Wayland,** as often 
I do see it from our hills, with new esteem & reverence. I give you joy & honor 
in your high tasks, which cannot but bring a present reward with them in 
advance of the good fame, which, I doubt not, is to bring you its glad certificates. 

I do not see before me presently any free days. I am absurdly enslaved 
for days & weeks to come, but I shall use my earliest leisure to study this book, 
whose topics have the strongest attraction for me, and I shall not fail to write 
you what fortunes I shall find. Meantime, accept my serious thanks for a 
noble gift. 

With great respect & with best wishes, 

Yours, 
R. W. Emerson 

Mrs. Child. 


The fourth letter in the second group, and the last in this 
sheaf of nine letters, is the most important, dealing, as it does 
specifically, with certain convictions of Emerson about the 
publication of Indian literature. The correspondent, William 
Rounseville Alger (1822-1905) was graduated from the Harvard 
theological school in 1847. He was pastor of churches in 
Roxbury, Boston, New York, and other cities, and was known 
not only as a clergyman, but as a writer of some distinction. 
The book which Emerson discusses is apparently Alger’s The 
Poetry of the East, Boston and Cambridge, 1856™: 


Concord, 19 Octr. 1856 
My dear Sir, 

I have delayed thanking you for the gift of your Book, till I could look a 
little into it: And though I have not yet nearly done with it, I have made some 
eager search into the heart of it. The enterprize is very welcome to me, this 
brave sally into Orientalism, & the attempt to popularize some of its richest 
jewels. And yet I own to some caprices or alternation of feeling on that subject. 


*? By “the Indian portion” Emerson must have meant such chapters in 
Mrs. Child’s book as: “Hindustan,” “Egypt,” “China,” “Chaldea,” and 
“Persia.” See ibid., pp. 1-283. 

*° On the highway from Worcester to Boston. The hill-tops of Wayland 
are visible from points about Concord. 

*t Among Alger’s writings were: A Critical History of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life, Philadelphia, 1864; Life of Edwin Forest, Philadelphia, 1877; 
and The School of Life, Boston, 1881. Alger refers frequently in his writings to 
Emerson. See the Christian Examiner, May, 1868. 

*® Emerson must, from the date of this letter, have received the first edition. 
The title was altered in later editions. See The Poetry of the Orient, Boston, 1865. 
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When it was proposed to me once to reprint “the Bhagvat” [sic] in Boston, 
I shrank back & asked time, thinking it not only some desecration to publish our 
prayers in the “Daily Herald,” but also that those students who were ripe for 
it would rather take a little pains, & search for it, than find it on the pavement. 
It would however be as neglected a book, if the Harpers published it, as it is 
now in the libraries. Well, now we shall see the result of this middle course of 
yours, of collecting gems from so many mines & exhibiting them in the public 4 
square. In the universal reading of our people, I have no doubt some extra- 
ordinary passages will go to extraordinary readers; and I think the carrying a 
poem to an imaginative mind in the right moment is worth living for. Your 
introductory Chapter* is rich & interesting, and every taste will find something 
to thank you for in your collections. For the new versions [?] you have more 
courage than I and value fidelity far above music. I am terribly severe on this 
head with other people, and if I can meet with you at leisure mean to call you 
to strict account for the carelessness of your verse. But today I have only to 
send my thanks. 
Yours with great regards, 
R. W. Emerson 
Rev. Mr. Alger 
STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 


Yale University 


* See W. R. Alger, The Poetry of the East, Boston, 1856, ‘Historical 
Dissertation,” pp. 4-30. This study is concerned with a summary of the great 
works of Oriental literature, scholarship in this field, and an analysis of a few 
representative writers. 
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BROWNING’S “CLEON” 


Browning’s insistence that his poems are so many dramatic 
utterances, not his own, and his well-known dislike of revealing 
himself, have combined to prevent any very persistent attempt 
to relate his poems to his own life, or to contemporary thought 
and events. It is possible, nevertheless, at times, to discover 
facts from other sources that enable us to penetrate beyond 
the dramatic form and the mere text of the poems, and to learn 
the occasions and circumstances of some of the poems. “Cleon,” 
I venture to say, is one of these poems, and the apparent 
circumstances add much significance to the poem. 

None of the biographers or commentators has been able to 
give us the occasion of “‘Cleon.”’ It has stood in solitary gran- 
deur, unrelated to any of Browning’s other works, or to any 
contemporary literature, or to any event of his life or times. 
Kenyon says, “The poem is a sort of pendant to the Epistle 
of Karshish, being a dramatic contrast, put into the mouth 
of a highly cultured Greek man of letters, between the spiritual 
exhaustion of Hellenism in the first century of our era and the 
Christianity of St. Paul.’? This is an interesting contrast, but 
we are no nearer the occasion of the poem. 

It has occurred to me, however, that the real occasion of 
the poem was the publication of Arnold’s ‘““Empedocles on 
Etna,” and that Browning was endeavoring to present a picture 
somewhat complementary to that sketched by Arnold. The 
basis of this conviction is found in the meagre but significant 
facts we know of the history of the two poems and of the poets 
at this period. A comparison of the two poems adds to the 
force of this conviction, and appears to make the connection 
highly probable. 

Arnold’s ““Empedocles” was first published in 1852, as the 
chief poem in his volume entitled Empedocles on Etna and Other 
Poems. In the following year, 1853, Arnold republished his 
best work, under the title, Poems by Matthew Arnold, a New 
Edition, but omitting ‘““Empedocles.”’ In his Preface to this 
1853 edition, Arnold said: “I have, in the present collection, 
omitted the poem from which the volume published in 1852 


1 Introduction to “Cleon” in Works of Browning, IV, xx. 
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took its title.’ He had come to believe that the poem does not 
produce any poetic enjoyment, and says that such poems “are 
those in which the suffering finds no vent in action; in which a 
continuous state of mental distress is prolonged, unrelieved by 
incident, hope, or resistance; in which there is everything to 
be endured, nothing to be done.”’ In other words, Arnold with- 
drew “Empedocles” from his works because it delineated a 
condition of utter despair, with no possible avenue of escape 
for the distressed spirit. 

The poem, however, had already fallen into many hands, 
and Browning apparently had procured a copy. He seems to 
have read it with interest and discernment, and is reported to 
have greatly favored the poem.? He could scarcely fail to be 
attracted by a dramatic performance of such literary excellence. 
Indeed, it rivalled much of his own work in the dramatic form, 
and the verse-form of the “Chant of Empedocles’’ probably 
furnished the suggestion for the verse-form of his own “Rabbi 
Ben Ezra.”” Browning’s interest in the poem was well known 
to Arnold, for in his letter to his brother, Rev. E. P. Arnold, 
on republishing the poem in 1867, Arnold said that ‘‘ ‘Em- 
pedocles’ takes up much room, but Browning’s desire that I 
should reprint ‘Empedocles’ was really the cause of the volume 
appearing at all.’ Arnold showed his gratitude by dedicating 
the volume to Browning, as stated by E. L. Cary, “‘because it 
had found favor in his eyes.’’ 

In “‘Empedocles” Arnold gave beautiful and effective ex- 
pression to “the immeasurable melancholy” of the Greek 
philosopher, and no doubt at the same time to his own profound 
scepticism. Arnold had been greatly troubled by his doubts of 
Christianity. He had lost faith in his father’s religion, and was 
soon to give expression to his rather sweeping criticism of 
Hebraism in general. Nor did he find much consolation else- 
where. Even Hellenism, as depicted in this poem, landed only 
in the darkest despair and the utmost confusion of thought. 

Empedocles, pictured by Arnold as tortured by doubt and 
fear, finds no consolation, for as he says “The gods laugh in 
their sleeve.”” He is impressed with the conviction that 

* Browning, Poet and Man, by E. L. Cary, page 127. 


* Letters of Arnold, Vol. I, p. 431, July 23, 1867. 
* Browning, Poet and Mam, p. 127. 
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Browning’s “‘Cleon’”’ 


The world hath failed to impart 
The joy our youth forbodes. 


In utter despair for this life, and with no hope for any other, 
Empedocles disconsolately casts himself into the crater of 
Mount Etna. With his philosophy ending in profound pessim- 
ism, he takes what he thinks the best way to end the unequal 
and hopeless struggle. 

Browning seems to have taken up the subject of “Cleon” 
almost immediately after the appearance of Arnold’s poem in 
1852, for his poem was published in his very next volume, 
Men and Women, 1855. Here as everywhere Browning issued 
his poem without note or comment, and left the bare text to 
speak for itself, with no intimation that the poem was inspired 
by Arnold’s work. Browning’s poem offers no criticism, but 
presents a companion picture and a supplement to Arnold’s. 

In “Cleon’”’ Browning takes a fictitious Greek philosopher, 
and draws a most vivid picture of Greek culture in its latest 
and best period, as Arnold’s picture of ““Empedocles” revealed 
Greek philosophy at an early period. Cleon is an imaginary 
character of the second quarter of the first century, con- 
temporary with St. Paul, and is represented by Browning as 
embodying in himself all the fruits of Greek culture, and is 
made to recount his achievements in the various aris, ending 
with the avowal: 

In brief, all arts are mine; 


Thus much the people know and recognize 
Throughout our seventeen islands. 


In him all the art and philosophy and culture of ancient Greece 
converge. He must then 


be accounted to attain 
The very crown and proper end of life. 


He, surely, must have reached the true happiness of men, and 
must be rid of the fears that haunt the less cultured. As the 
true wise man of Greece he must know much that is hidden 
from the unlearned. 

It is to this Cleon that Protus, his sovereign, has sent in 
his old age to inquire whether he has found the secret of happi- 
ness, and whether or not he has learned to have no fear of 
death. Protus has come near the end of his life, and now 
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anxiously inquires whether Greek culture can give the con- 
solation he longs for at this time. Cleon thus repeats the query 


of Protus: 
Thou askest if (my soul thus in men’s hearts) 
I must not be accounted to attain 
The very crown and proper end of life. 
Inquiring thence how, now life closeth up, 
I face death with success in my right hand: 
Whether I fear death less than dost thyself 
The fortunate of men. 


The poem is Browning’s conception of the answer to be given 
by Greek culture to this greatest of all questions. Cleon traces 
briefly the development of the mind and spirit of man through 
its cultural achievements, and is forced to admit, 


But alas, 
The soul now climbs it just to perish there. 


Man, he thinks, attains to great heights of wisdom and culture, 
only to perish like the brutes. This only makes the failure the 
greater, for after all 


Who seest the wider but to sigh the more. 
Most progress is most failure! 


The only thing that would give comfort is a hope for “some 
future state revealed to us by Zeus.”’ But as there is no such 
revelation, the final state of mind is “profound discouragement.” 

Arnold has his Empedocles express his scorn of the idea 


That we must feign a bliss 
Of doubtful future date, 


and he has entire scepticism of any such future life. But 
Browning has his Cleon express a profound desire that there 
might be such a state, where 


Freed by the throbbing impulse we call death 

We burst there as the worm into the fly, 

Who, while a worm still, wants his wings. But, no! 
Zeus has not yet revealed it; and, alas! 

He must have done so—were it possible! 


Protus, however, has heard of the new doctrine of a future 
life, preached at Athens and elsewhere by Paulus, or Christus, 
he knows not which, “Indeed, if Christus be not one with 
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him,’”’ and has sent a message to Cleon to be forwarded to 
Paulus. But Cleon in the pride and arrogance of his Greek 
culture gives the new doctrine scarcely a passing thought, and 
replies to Protus, 


Thou canst not think a mere barbarian Jew, 
As Paulus proves to be, one circumcised, 
Hath access to a secret shut from us? 


He intimates to Protus that it is beneath him as a Greek to 
pay any attention to such as Paulus, or Christus, and their 
doctrines: 


Thou wrongest our philosophy, O king, 
In stooping to inquire of such an one, 
As if his answer could impose at all. 


Cleon ends his reply to Protus by arrogantly exclaiming that 
“Their doctrines could be held by no sane man.” Unlike 
Karshish, the Arab, the Greek mind of Cleon is not attracted 
by the new doctrine of Christianity. 

Browning depicts in Cleon a full consciousness of the failure 
of Greek culture to satisfy the longings and aspirations of the 
human spirit, and yet too arrogant to receive a new doctrine 
from an alien source. Without the prospect of a future life 
there is no consolation either for Protus or for Cleon, but only 
growing despair, and a “profound discouragement.” Greek 
culture is shown to fail in that it cannot offer any hope for a 
continued, or after life. But here, by contrast, Browning depicts 
the triumph of Christianity, for he was deeply convinced that 
the hope of immortality was the central doctrine and the glory 
of Christianity. 

By bringing his imaginary Cleon in contact with the new 
doctrine of Christianity, Browning is enabled to put the Greek 
view of the world and of man that regarded all as finite, in 
contrast with the Christian view that looks upon man as an 
immortal spirit. In “Old Pictures in Florence,’’ which Browning 
published in the same volume, he depicts Greek art, also, as 
treating man as a finite being, in contrast with Italian, or 
Christian art, which treats man as spiritual and infinite. 

“Cleon,” then, seems to be meant as a sort of companion 
poem or supplement to Arnold’s ‘““Empedocles,” and furnished 
Browning an opportunity to show that Greek culture, at the 
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end as at the beginning, can offer nothing but despair to the 
longing and inquiring human spirit. By making his imaginary 
Cleon a contemporary of the Apostle Paul, Browning is enabled 
to make a very striking contrast between the collapse of Greek 
culture and the new, rising Christian culture, with its hopeful- 
ness and its clear doctrine of a future life. 


A. W. CRAWFORD 
University of Manitoba 

















STUDIES IN THE SOURCES OF GOWER 


I 


The Latin and French Versions of “Barlaam and Josaphat,” 
and of the Legendary History of Alexander the Great 


Between 1899 and 1902 Professor G. C. Macaulay published 
the first complete, annotated edition of the works of the 
English poet, John Gower. It was a notable publication, because 
it not only contained critical texts of the known works, based 
on the study of all accessible manuscripts, but also an edition 
of the long-lost French work, the Mirour de l’omme, which the 
editor had the fortune to identify in a recently acquired manu- 
script of the Cambridge University Library. It is true that 
exceptions must be taken, now and then, to the critical con- 
struction of the text, and the linguistic and metrical intro- 
duction, and certain interpretations of the text, in the first 
volume, which contains the French works, reveal the hand of a 
novice, dealing with most difficult subjects. But, on the other 
hand, he has made most important additions to our knowledge 
of Gower’s sources, and the way the poet made use of them. 
Since the publication of the edition, only a few studies have 
been published to supplement this information, and it is now 
possible to make further additions on account of the publication 
of more recent studies on these sources, and of new sources. 

The longest account given by Gower of the Greek hero, 
Hercules, is to be found in the passage of the fifth book of the 
Confessio Amantis, a very free and much expanded translation 
of the attack on the pagan gods, in the ascetic romance, Barlaam 
and Josaphat, that curious and long-lived Christian transforma- 
tion of the account of one of the reincarnations of Buddha.' 
From the Latin translation, attributed to Anastasius Bibliothec- 


1 J. Rendel Harris, “The Sources of Barlaam and Joasaph,” Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, TX (1925), 119-126, has reviewed the old, and added 
new evidence as to the sources of the Greek version, and has presented cogent 
arguments for considering it as the work of John of Damascus (d. before 754); 
cf. J. Armitage Robinson, “The Passion of St. Catherine and the Romance of 
Barlaam and Joasaph,” Journ. of Theological Studies, XXV (1924) 247, 
253; H. Delehaye, Analecta Bollandiana, XLV (1927) 152-3. 
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arius (d. 897)*; and from its French verse translation made by 
Gui de Cambrai ca. 1220,’ the latter of which he may have used 
in a copy in the library of one of his royal patrons, and maybe 
friend, Thomas, Duke of Gloucester‘ the English poet only took 
the main argument, which is the basis of the whole attack, that 
Hercules was not a god, but a sinful man.’ This he did at the 
beginning, and at the end of his account: 


An other god of Hercules 
Thei made, which was natheles 
Aman.... 
Wherof so gret a pris he nam, 
That thei him clepe amonges alle 
The god of strengthe, and to him call. 
And yit ther is no reson inne, 
For he a man was full of sinne, 
Which proved was upon his ende, 
For in a rage himself he brende: 
And such a cruel mannes dede 
Accordeth nothing with godhede.* 


With the exception of the self-immolation of the hero, he has 
summed up the charges against him in the phrase “he a man 
was full of sinne,”’ from those noted in the Latin original: 


* E. Kuhn, “Barlaam und Joasaph. Eine bibliographisch-literargeschicht- 
liche Studie,” Abhandl. d. Philos.-philol. Classe d. Kgl. Bayerisch. Akad. d. 
Wissenschaten, XX (1897), 53-54. Kuhn’s article was published separately 
in 1893. M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des M ittalters, I (1911), 
681-84, 687-88, has not included it among the translations of Anastasius, but 
he has also failed to mention the Barlaam in the two volumes of his work. 

* E. C. Armstrong, The French Metrical Versions of Barlaam and J osaphat 
with especial Reference to the Termination in Gui de Cambrai (Elliott Monographs 
in the Romance Languages and Literatures, 10) 1922, 40-41. 

4 In the “Inventory of the Goods and Chastells Belonging to Thomas, Duke 
of Gloucester, and seized in his Castle at Pleshey, Co. Essex, 21 Richard II 
(1397); With their Values as shown in the Escheator’s Accounts,” published by 
Viscount Dillon and W. H. St. John Hope, Archaeological Journal, LIV (1897), 
303, is the item: “Item j rouge livre de Barlaham et Josephath ove j claspe de 
latofi p's... . vid.,”” I have already noted the mention of Brunetto Latini’s 
Trésor, in the same inventory, incidental to the connection between its former 
owner and Gower, ‘Some Sources of the Seventh Book of Gower’s Confessio 
Amanitis,” Mod. Philol., TX (1912), 341, n. 7. 

5 For the prominence given this point of attack in early Christian apologetic 
literature, Harris, art. cit., 127-28. 

®C.A., V, 1083-85, 1094-1102, ed., G. Macaulay, Works of Gower, 1899- 
1902. 
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Herculem vero inducunt ebriosum fuisse & insanum, & suos occidisse, & ad 
vitimum igne consumptum interijsse. Sed quomodo deus erat ebriosus, & inter- 
fector filiorum, & combustus? Aut qua ratione alios adiuuabit, qui sibimet ipsi 
auxilium praebere non potuit?’ 


and in the French translation: 


Et d’Ercules redist Nachor, 
Que li Gryu ont en grant tresor, 
C’om ne le doit por diu tenir, 
Por ke raison voellent jehir. 
“Car uns lechiere fu aussi 
Comme li autre que jou di. 
Molt fu crueus; les sons ocist, 
Si com l’estoire le nous dist 

En feu fu ars 4 daerrains; 

Et cis dex fu fols et vilains 

Ki se soffri si 4 ardoir.’’® 


If the Latin version alone supplied the hint for the phrase: 
“and to him call’’ in its question: “‘Aut qua ratione etc.,” the 
French text was the source of the verse: ‘‘And yit ther is no reson 
inne,” and its description of the hero; “Molt fu crueus,’’ passed 
into Gower’s phrase: “such a cruel mannes dede.” It is not 
surprising that the English poet made use of both the Latin 
work, and of its French translation, as both Chaucer® and he’® 
made use of both the Roman de Troie and the Historia Trojana,™ 
which told the same story—if it is true that neither recognized 


7 S. Ioanis Damasceni Historia de vitis et rebus gestis Sanctorum Barlaam 
Eremitae, et losaphat Regis Indorum, Georgio Trapesuntio inter prete, Antverpiae, 
apud Ioannem Bellerum sub Aquila Aurea, n.d., 238. This edition was pub- 
lished between 1564 and 1575, Armstrong, op. cit., 57, n. 1; as a copy, now in the 
library of the University of Munich, was already in the Jesuit college of Ingol- 
stadt in 1575, Kuhn, art. cit., 86. I am indebted to Professor Armstrong for the 
use of his copy of this rare book. 

8 Guy von Cambrai, Barlaham und Josaphas, ed., C. Appel, 1907, vv. 7259- 
69. 

* The indebtedness of Chaucer to both works is summed up by K. Young, 
The Origin and Development of the Story of Troilus and Criseyde (Chaucer Soc. 
Publ.; Ser. II, 40), 105-139. 

1 See Macaulay, ed. cit., II, 468, 471, 496, 499-501; III, 497-99, 509, 516- 
19; Hamilton, ‘“Gower’s Use of the Enlarged Roman de Troie,”” Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Assn., XX (1905), 179-196. 

it For the history of scholarly researches on this question, Hamilton, The 
Indebtedness of Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde to Guido delle Colonne’s Historia 
Trojana, 1903, 31-50. 
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that the second work was only a plagiarism of the first—and of 
the Latin text of Ovid and of the Ovide moralisé.* As was the 
case with other medieval writers in the vernacular, they knew 
their Latin originals through the aid of translations." 

At first sight it would seem that the description of the deeds 
of Hercules, which explains why he was regarded as a god: 


bot that he was so strong, 
In al this world that brod and long 
So myhti was noman as he. 
Merveiles tuelve in his degre, 
As it was couth in sondri londes, 
He dede with hise oghne hondes 
Ayein geantz and Monstres bothe, 
The which horrible were and lothe, 
Bot he with strengthe hem overcam,™“ 


was based upon a passage in the Historia Trojana of Guido delle 
Colonne developed from a much briefer account in the Roman 
de Troie™: 


Hic est ille hercules de cujus incredibilibus actibus per multas partes sermo 
dirigitur. Qui sua potentia infinitos gigantes suis temporibus interemit .... 
ista de eo sufficiant tetigisse cum et rei veritas in tantum de sua victoria acta 
per mundum miraculose divulget,” 


if an even closer parallel could not be quoted. There is no 
doubt but that Gower in his account of the youth of Achilles 
made use of an enlarged redaction of the Roman de Troie, the 


12 For Chaucer’s use of both these sources, J. L. Lowes, “Chaucer and the 
Ovide moralisé,” Publ. Mod. Lang. Assn.,X XXIII (1918), 302-325. I shallhave 
occasion to point out Gower’s similar procedure in a future article: ‘Studies in 
the Sources of Gower. IV. The Ovide moralisé.” 

8 Cf. Lowes, art. cit., 319. I shall have occasion to note below the way in 
which Gower combined the Latin and French versions of the legend of Alex- 
ander. 

4 C.A., V, 1085-93. 

% Fd., L. Constans (Soc. d. anc. Textes francais) vv, 805-8, 811-12. 

6 Fd., Strasburg, 1486. fol. a 3 recto, col. 1. This edition, Hain-Copinger 
*5509; Pellechet 3873; Proctor 605; Catalogue of the Books printed in the XVth 
Century now in the British Museum, I (1908), 134, from the press of the printer 
on the 1483 Jordanus de Quedlinburg, has been shown to be Georg Husner. 
E. Voulliéme, “Zur altesten Buchdruckergeschichte Strassburgs. L. Georg 
Husner, der Drucker des Jordanus von Quedlinburg,” Zentralblatt f. Bibliotheks- 
wesen, XXXII (1915), 309-20, especially 319. I have had occasion to cite the 
passage in question at greater length, op. cit., 56-57. 
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direct source of the Middle-High German Trojanische Krieg, 
of Konrad von Wiirzburg (d. 1287)*’, and of the fourteenth 
century Middle English Seege of Troye* In the account of 
this episode in the German poem, Thetis persuades Achilles 
to disguise himself as a maiden at the court of King Lycomedes, 
by citing the examples of gods and men, who had done the 
same thing. Among these was Hercules, whose action was 
summed up in less than two lines in the Achilleis of Statius: 


Si Lydia dura 
pensa manu mollesque tulit Tirynthius hastas,” 


which have been expanded to sixteen lines in Konrad’s work: 


sun. lieber unde guoter, 

man seit uns ouch, daz Hercules 
sich niht schamen wolte des, 

daz er triiege frouwen cleit. 

er het ez ouch an sich geleit 

und wart gebildet als ein maget. 
der selbe ritter unverzaget 

hat vrecheit mé begangen 

an risen und an slangen, 

denn ieman df der erden. 

gelich moht im nie werden 

an kreften weder wip noch man. 
er gat s6 vremdez wunder an 

mit kampfe und ouch mit strite gréz, 
daz niendert lebte sin gendéz 

noch lihte niemer wirt geborn.” 


Here we find what is failing in the passage of Guido,” a reference 
to the monsters as well as to the giants killed by the hero, and 


17 F, Vogt und M. Koch, Gesch. d. deutschen Litieratur, 2d ed., 1897, I, 
241, 243. 

18 Hamilton, art. cit., Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass., XX, 180-196. 

9 T, 260-61, ed., A. Klotz. 

20 Fd., A. von Keller (Bibl. d. lit. Vereins z. Stuttgart, XLIV) 1868, vv. 14, 
384, 403. The reading “lebet” for “‘lebte,”’ 14, 402, the present instead of the 
past tense, is a variant accepted as correct by K. Bartsch, Ammerkungen zum 
lrojanischen Kriegen (Bibl. d. lit. Ver., cxxxiii) 1877. Konrad had already 
made use of the same passage earlier in the poem, vv. 6868-83, of his original, 
as was his common usage, cf. Hamilton, art. cit., 186. 

21 Cf. Rom. de Troie, ed. cit.; 807-8, 811-12, where it is said of Hercules: 


E mainte grant merveille fist 
E maint felon jaiant ocist .... 
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the superiority of his strength to that of others, as in Gower’s 
account. 

If Gower’s account of Hercules is a dovetailing of phrases 
from the Latin and French versions of Bariaam, the enlarged 
Roman de Troie, and maybe, from the Historia Trojana, there 
are two details not found in any of those works, the number of 
Hercules’ ‘“‘merveiles,”’ and his appearance as the god of 
strength, “deus fortitudinis,” as Gower’s Latin gloss has it. 
Of these the first was taken from a phrase in redaction J? of 
the Historia de preliis of Archpresbyter Leo, made at least as 
early as the eleventh century.” In his own continuation of the 
attack on paganism, based on Bar/aam, he translated a passage 
from the correspondence between Alexander and Dindimus, 
leader of the Brahmans,” which was inserted at length into 
some of the manuscripts of that redaction of Leo’s work.” 
In the passage in question Dindimus attacked the custom of 
the Greeks of making a deity the sponsor for some particular 
part of the body. That Gower made use of redaction J’, and 
not of J*, as represented by the Strassburg edition of 1489,* 
cited by Gower’s editor, is evident from a comparison of the 
two redactions and Gower’s translation.* In the introductory 
general statement of J*: 





Ses granz merveilles e si fait 
Seront a toz jorz mais retrait. 


* As I have pointed out in “Quelques notes sur l’histoire de la légende 
d’Alexandre le Grant en Angieterre au moyen-Age,” Mélanges de philologie e 
@’ histoire offerts a M. Antoine Thomas par ses éléves et ses amis, 1927, 201-2. 

% On its Greek source, of which Arrianus may have been the author, F. 
Pfister, “Die Brahmanen in der Alexandersage,” Philologische Wochenschrift, 
1921, 569-575. 

“A. Hilka, Der alifranzisische Prosa-Alexanderroman nach der Berliner 
Bilderhandschrift nebst dem Lateinischen Original des Historia de preliis (Re- 
daction J*), 1920, 186-200. The greater part of it is omitted in a number of 
the manuscripts, and in the French prose translation, 7b., 189 n. *; cf. 279, 
so that the letter could not have been Gower’s source, even if it had been 
accessible to him in the Duke of Gloucester’s library, in what may have been 
a copy of it, as noted below in n. 73. 

% F. Pfister, “Die Historia de preliis und das Alexanderepos des Quilichinus 
von Spoleto,” Miinchener Museum f. Philologie des Mittelsalters und der Renais- 
sance, I (1912), 253. 

% Works of Gower, II, 517. 
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Vos tantos deos colitis quanta membra habetis in corpore ....et uni 
cuique deorum partes corporis vestri dividitis et pro membris singulis victimas 
occiditis,*” 
one finds the source of the details in the English poet’s verses: 


thei for every membre hadden 
A sondri god, to whom thei spradden 
Here armes, and of help besoghten,™ 


which are not found in J*: 


Tot deos colis quot in tuo corpore membra portas.” 


Again in J*, there is no mention of Minerva,*®® who heads the 
list in J*: 


Minervam pro eo quod fuit inventrix multorum operum, dicitis eam de 
capite ovis natam et tenere sapientiam, et pro eo dicitis eam tenere summitatem 
corporis.* 


a phrase which has been very freely translated by Gower: 


Minerve for the hed their soghten, 
For sche was wys, and of a man 
The wit and reson which he can 

Is in the celles of the brayn, 
Wherof thei made hire soverain.* 


Again, the brief statement of J*: 
Bachum deum gutturis esse putas, eo quod ebrietatem primus inuenit. 
could not have been the source of the fuller statement: 


For Bachus was a glotoun eke, 
Him for the throte thei beseke, 
That he it wolde waisshen ofte 
With swote drinkes and with softe.™ 


27 Hilka, op. cit., 194, 11-16. The words in italics are additions made in J* 
to the text of J*. 

% C.A., V, 1456-59. 

** As cited by Macaulay, I.c. 

* As is noted by Macaulay, /.c., who also points out the same omission in 
the Middle-English Wars of Alexander, ed., W. W. Skeat, vv. 4494 ff. This 
was due to the fact that that work was a translation of a redaction of J*, which 
I have named J*, in an article,in which I have undertaken to prove the existence 
of such a redaction, “A new redaction (J*) of the Historia de preliis and the 
date of redaction J*,” Speculum, II (1927) 113-146. 

% Ed. cit., 194, 16-19. 

®C.A., V, 1460-64. 
3 7b., 1469-72. 

“ Ed. cit., 194, 24-27. 
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which is found in J*: 


Bachum pro eo quod fuit inventor ebrietatis, dicitis illum esse deum gutturis 
et sic stare supra guttur hominis quomodo si stetisset supra cellam de vino 
plenam.* 


Again J* does not contain the phrase descriptive of the “iecoris 
ubi habitat pars ignis corpore,’’ which supplied Gower with 
the phrase: 


Of the Stomak, which builleth evere.* 


in the account of Cupid, just as he could only find the source 
of the verses: 


To the goddesse Cereres, 
Which of the corn yaf hire encress.*” 


in the phrase: 


Cererem pro eo quod fuit inventrix frumenti.** 
In the same way it is evident that the account of Hercules in J*: 


Herculem vero pro quod duodecim mirabiles virtutes fecit, dicitis illum 
esse deum brachiorum.** 


and not in J*: 


Herculeum deum brachiorum, eo quod duodecim virtutes exercuit preli- 
ando, 


was the source, not only of the lines: 


The god of schuldres and of armes 
Was Hercules; for in armes 
The myhtieste was to fihte, 
To him the Limes they behihte.“ 


% Jb., 194, 29-30. 

% C.A., V, 1487. 

37C.A., V, 1489-90. 

% Fd. cit., 194, 30-31. 

89 Jb., 194, 23-24. The Northern English Prose Life of Alexander from the 
Thornion MS., ed., J. S. Westlake (E. E. T. Soc. Publ., 143) 1913, a translation 
of the postulated redaction J* of the Historia de preliis, cf. above, p. 503, n. 30, 
rendered “‘virtutes” by “labors”: ‘Hercules 3e trowe be godd of pe armes, 
Bi-cause he did twelfe passande dedes of armes,”’ ed. cit., 33, 18-19. 

40 As cited by Macaulay, /.c. 

“1 C.A., V, 1473-76. “armes,” ed., J. S. Westlake (E. E. T. Soc. Publ., 143) 
1913. 
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but of those in the earlier account of Hercules: 


Merveiles tuelve in his degre... . 
He dede with his oghne hondes.® 


However, if the Historia de preliis supplied the number of 
Hercules ‘‘merviles,’“* and the Barlaam the account of the 
manner of the hero’s death, was not the contrast between the 
glory of the one, and the ignominy of the other, so emphasized 
by Gower, inspired by a phrase of a passage in another work, 
one of his sources of information.“ This was the Dissuasio 
Valerii ad Ruffinum philosophum ne uxorem ducat, a youthful 


*# 7b., V, 1088, 1090. The passage in Barlaam would also seem to have sug- 
gested to the English poet the use of the concrete term, “his ogne hondes,”’ 
instead of the abstract “sua potentia,” of the Historia Trojana. In the other 
passages where Gower made use of the Historia de preliis, it is not possible to 
show the use of J* instead of J*: cf. the account of Alexander’s visit to the cave 
of the Egyptian gods, an episode not found in the Roman de toute chevalerie of 
Thomas of Kent, cf. J. Weynand, Der Roman de toute chevalerie des Thomas von 
Kent in seinem Quellen (Bonn Dissertation) 1911, 32; Kyng Alisaunder, 7772-79, 
in H. Weber, Meirical Romances, I (1810), 316—C.A., V, 1579-85: Hilka, 
220-21; Historia de preliis, s.1., 16 Nov., 1490, fol.k.i; the reference to the gifts 
of Candace C.A., V, 2543-46; Hilka, 208-9: Historia, fol. i, iv Ledo recto. For 
bibliographical information on edition on Historia cited, art. cit., Speculum, II, 
118, n. 2. 

«8 Gower’s information in regard to the twelve labors of Hercules was by no 
means confined to the allusions to them in the Historia de preliis and Dissuasio, 
as they are mentioned and discussed in the chapter on Hercules in the Poetarius 
of Albericus of London, cited below, Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini tres 
Romae nuper reperti, ed., G. H. Bode, 1834, 248-49. A chapter of the Mythologia 
of Hyginus is entitled: “Hercules athla XII ab Eurystheo imperata”’ but it is 
more than doubtful, whether Gower was acquainted with that work, as has 
been suggested by Macaulay, ed. cit., II, 489, 496, 507, 515; ITI, 500, 503, 507, 
512, and by E. Stollreither, Quellen-Nachweise zu John Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis (Munich Diss.), 1901, 46-47. It has been noted that while Hyginus’ 
astronomical work appears quite frequently in medieval library catalogues. 
the Mythologia is only mentioned once, in the Biblionomia of Richard de 
Fournival (c. 1250). M. Manitus, “‘Philologosches aus alten Bibliothekskatalo- 
gen bis 1300,” Rh. Mus., XLVII, Ergdnzungsheft, 1892, 40-42, to which other 
negative evidence may be added, e.g., M. R. James, The Ancient Libraries of 
Canterbury and Dover, 1903, 11 (cf. Manitius, 40), 326, 329; ‘““The Catalogue of 
the Library of the Augustinian Friars at York,” 1372, in Fasciculus Joanni 
Willis Clark dicatus, 1909, 34,59; R. Raschke, De Alberico mythologo (Breslauer 
philol. Abhandlungen, 45), 1913, 7, 10. 

“ For this indebtedness, see my article, “Studies in the Sources of Gower. 
Il. The Anglo-Norman Prototype, and other sources of the Confessio Amantis.” 
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work of the celebrated Walter Map, Archdeacon of Oxford, 
who later incorporated it into his De Nugis Curialium,® written 
between 1181 and 1192-93. In the violent attack on woman 
in the Dissuasio, a passage is devoted to the death of Hercules 
through the fatal gift of Deianira, which ends with the state- 
ment: 


Duodecim inhumanos labores consumavit Hercules: a terciodecimo, qui 
inhumanitatem excessit, consumptus est.*’ 


in which the contrast between the hero’s great deeds, and his 
wretched end is brought out, as in Gower’s verses. 

Gower’s Latin note to the passage on Hercules, suggested 
by the Barlaam, “Hercules deus fortitudinis,’’ was not the 
translation, but the source, of the English verses: 


thei him clepe amonges alle 
The god of strengthe, and to him calle.** 


Like the twenty-four other Latin notes, descriptive of the 
functions of the various divinities, found in the same book of 
the Confessio, it was a phrase taken from one of the sources, 


from which he derived his information in regard to pagan 
mythology. Its source was not the Barlaam which was the 
source of only one of Gower’s notes: “Esculapius deus medi- 


cine,’’ which he translated: 

“ Fd., M. R. James (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Mediaeval and Modern Series, 
Part XIV), 1914, 142, 158; cf. xxvii, xxviii, xxix, xxx: J. Hinton, ““Walter Map’s 
De Nugis Curialium; Its Plan and Composition,”’ Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass., XXXII 
(1917), 85, 109. The earliest MS. of the Dissuasio may have been written as 
early as the last years of the twelfth century, op. cit., xxx. 

“ Fd. cit., xxvii; Hinton, art. cit., 120-21, 123-24. For the possibility that 
it may have been written later than 1193, H. Bradley, “Notes on Walter Map’s 
‘De Nugis Curialium’,” Engl. Hist. Rev., XXXII (1917), 397. 

“7 Fd. cit., 154, 12-14. One finds the same sentiment expressed in Gower's 
comment on the hero’s death, as related by him in a much abridged form after 
Ovid, Metam., TX, 101 ff., cf. Macaulay, ed. cit., II, 489; in referring to Deian- 
ira; C.A., II, 2289-90; cf. 2281: 

That whan sche wende best have wonne, 
Sche lost al that sche hath begonne, 
and in Map’s allusion to her: “sibique processit ad lacrimas quod ad leticiam 
machinata est,” Ed. cit., 154, 5-6. 
*C.A.,V 1095-96. 
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And thei upon him thanne leide 
His name, and god of medicine 
He hatte after that ilke line.” 


an expansion of the statement in the earlier work that Aesculap- 
ius was “deum medicum.’’° At least the English poet under- 
stood the meaning of the Latin phrase, if he quite misinterpreted 
the account of the demi-god’s death, as given both in the Latin 
original: 

Novissime vero fulmine ictus a Ioue, propter Darij Lacedaemonij filum, 
interijt.™ 


and in the French verse translation: 


En la fin Jupiter l’ocist, 

Ki .i. esfoudre li tramist 

Por le fil Dayre, k’il ot mort, 
De Lacedemonie.™ 


in his verses: 


Bot for the lust of lecherie, 
That he to Daires dowhter drowh, 
It fell that Jupiter him slowh.* 


The source of the notes on Hercules and on Apollo: ‘Apollo 
deus Sapiencie,’”’ the latter of which he rendered: 
He hath deificacion 


And cleped is the god of wit 
To suche as be the foles yit.™ 


was a phrase in one of his chief authorities on classical mythol- 
ogy, the Poetarius of Albericus of London, written probably 


* C.A., V, 1080-82. 

8 Fd. cit., 237. 

5! Jb., 237. Macaulay, ed. cit., II, 516, who accepted as the Latin source of 
the passage in Gower the version published in 1577, by Jacques de Billy, in 
the first volume of his translation of the works of John of Damascus, reprinted 
in Migne, Patr. Lat., LXXIII, 445-604, cf. Kuhn, of. cit., 56-57, had reason 
to state: ‘Gower has here mistaken his authority which says ‘post autem eum 
propter Tyndarei Lacedaemonii filium a Jove fulmine percussum interiisse 
narrant’.”’ 

82 Fd. cit., 7197-7200. 

8 C_A., V, 1062-65. 

% 1b., 934-36. 

% T shall point out these sources in an article entitled: “Studies in the 
Sources of Gower. III. The Latin Mythological Treatises.” 
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in the early part of the thirteenth century. The purpose of 
this mythographical work was to present an allegorical inter- 
pretation of the myths of Greece and Rome, following the 
method employed in the M ythologiae, the Expositio Virgilianae, 
continentiae secundum philosophos moralis, and the Expositio 
sermonum antiquorum of Fulgentius, three of his principal 
sources.*” In a passage of the chapter devoted to Hercules, 
based on one in the M ythologiae,®* the incident in the story of 
Admetus, in which he gains the consent of the father of Alcestis 
to wed her, by driving a chariot. with a lion and boar yoked 
together, through the aid of Apollo and Hercules, is interpreted: 


Mens igitur timida praesumtionem, id est animositatem, sibi necessariam 
videns videns, ejus conjunctionem desiderat; sed ut eam assequatur, duas feras 
diversas necesse est currui suo adjungat, id est vitae suae duas virtutes, animi 
videlicet et corporis, asciscat. Subigit leonem, id est virtutem animi, et aprum 
id est virtutem corporis. Denique et Apollinem Herculemque propitiat, id est 
sapientiam et virtutem.** 


This passage not only supplied Gower with the Latin notes on 
the two divinities, but suggested to him, or confirmed him in, 
his translation of “fortitudo”’ by strength. The Latin word in 
medieval, as well as classical Latin denoted moral courage, and 
was accounted one of the cardinal virtues as in Gower’s enumer- 
ation and description of them in the Vox Clamantis, where he 
describes as first in order®®: 


Fortitudo quidem virtus, licet exteriora 
Perdidit, affirmat interiora deo, 


after which follows “‘temperies” instead of the generally used 
“temperantia”’; “sapiencia’” instead of “prudentia’*!,4 ‘and 


5¢ T shall discuss the name, author and date of this work in an article on 
“The Poetarius of Albericus of London.” teens = 

57 R, Raschke, op. cit., 2-3, 12-132, passim. *} BRR EES) Es Fs 

58 Ed.,R. Helm, 34, 22-85: cf. Raschke, opt. cit.,126.", That itisnot necessary 
to assume that Gower was acquainted with Fulgentius at first hand, as suggested 
by Macaulay, ed. cit., II, 515, 517; ITI, 524, I shall show in the article mentioned 
above, note 55. 

59 Fed. cit., 247, 42-248, 2. 

607, 1095-1102. 

6! Brunetto Latini, Li Livres dou Tresors, ed. P. Chabaille, 1863, 345, 
“Vertus moral est devisee en. iiij. membres; ce sont: Prudence, atemprance 
force et justice; mais qui bien considere la verité, il trovera que prudence est li 
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“justicia.”” In the medieval allegorial treatises on the virtues 
and vices, this category of the distinctly pagan virtues was only 
adopted as far as it could be assimilated with the Christian 
ascetic category of the seven virtues. A French treatise of 
this character was the chief source of the category of virtues, 
found in the Mirour de l’omme and the Confessio of Gower.™ 
In the first of these, as in other French treatises, closely related 
to its source, the allegorical figure of the fourth virtue, 
“Prouesce,’’® appears as the equivalent of ‘‘Fortitudo,” in the 
similar Latin treatise the Summa virtutum.™ Elsewhere in his 
works, both French and English, Gower has used the word 
with the meaning of “‘prowess,’”’ or “bravery.” The intro- 
duction of “‘Justice’’ in his French original, in the subordinate 
position of the oldest daughter of the fifth virtue, ‘Franchise,’ 
inspired the English poet, on the authority of the Trésor of 
Brunetto Latini,*’ to add as her associates the three other 
pagan cardinal virtues, “Prudence, Force et Attemprance,” 
setting forth their attributes. In so doing, he all unwittingly 
duplicated, under other names the virtues “‘Prouesce’®* and 
‘““Mesure,”®® to whom he gave a full measure of treatment in 
following his principal source. But that “Force’’ was under- 





fondemens des autres; car sanz sens et sanz sapience ne por roit nus bien vivre 
ne 4 Dieu ne au monde”; Jb., 346, “Ceste vertus, ce est prudence, n’est pas 
autre chose que sens et sapience.” 

8 Cf. Fowler, op. cit., 32-35, 79-80; Hope E. Allen, ““The Speculum Vitae: 
Addendum,” Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass., XXXII (1917), 146-47, 161. It is to be 
noted that the library of Thomas of Gloucester contained copies of both the 
Latin and French works: “Item j. large livre de vices et vertues en latyfi ove 
claspes de latofi p's...ijss” “Item j. livre fait de vices et vertues nient eslumines 
p's....xijd,” Dillon and Hope, art. cit., 303, 302. 

6° Vy. 10136-7, 14101-15180. 

* Fowler, op. cit., 67-69, 104-07. 

% Mirour, 3738; Ballades, XLIV, 9, XLVI, 9; C.A., Prol., 98; I, 1083; 
IT, 2589; IV, 2302. 

% Vy. 10138-9, 15181-15348. For the subordinate part Justice plays in 
other moral treatises, see Fowler, op. cit., 108-9. 

87 Fd. cit., 369-70. But Latini gives them the order: “Prudence, Atempranc 
Force, Justice,” ed. cit., 256, 345 (as cited in n. 139). For Gower’s use of the 
Trésor, cf. Works, II, clxxiv; I, 522-24, 527, 529, 531-32; Hamilton, art. cit., 
Mod. Phil. 1X, 371-72. 

68 Mirour, 10141-43, 16313-16572. 

6° Vv, 15289-15300. I shall not take the occasion to point out here the 
indebtedness of the whole passage for details to the Trésor. 
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stood by him as a rendering of “‘Fortitudo,”’ is shown by the 
fact that the longer account of the former’s attributes is only 
an expansion of the account of the two Latin verses. Elsewhere”® 
in his French works, “force” is only used with the meaning of 
physical strength, or violence, so that it is not surprising that 
he should have rendered the Latin word “fortitudo’”’ by 
“strength” in the Confessio.™ 

It is not surprising that Gower should have garnered some 
information in regard to Hercules and his fellow gods in the 
Historia de preliis, as it was one of his two primary sources for 
the legendary history of Alexander, the other being the Anglo- 
Norman Roman de toute chevalerie of Thomas of Kent, written 
in the second half of the twelfth century.” If the beginning of 
the latter work was the chief source of Gower’s story in the 
sixth book of the Confessio, of the seduction through magical 
means of Olympias, wife of Philip of Macedon, by “Nec- 
tanabus’’—a form of the name derived from the same source™— 
he drew hints from the version of the same story with which 
the Historia begins. Take for instance the statement of the 
Roman in regard to Nectanabus’ knowledge of astronomy and 
magic: 

Le plus sage de tuz Nectanabus od noun, 


Qi le curs as planetes esprova par raison. 
Tut li quarte element lui furent 4 bandon, 


70 Mirour, 1086, 9063; Ballades, XXV, 18. 

71 Dan Michel in his A yenbite of Inwyt (1340), a translation of the Somm le 
Roi of Frére Lorens (1279), cf. Fowler, op. cit., 19-20: Allen, art. cit., 144, n. 26, 
translates “‘prouesce” of his French original by “strength,” “virtues,” and 
“prowess,” ed. R. Morris (E. E. T. Publ., XX ITI), 1865, 161, 165. 

7 For author, Weynand, op. cit., 3-4; for date, H. Schneegans, “Die 
Sprache des Alexanderromans des Eustache von Kent (Betonter und betonter 
Vocalismus)” Zeitschr. f. fr. SXpr. und Lit., XXXI, i (1907), 29, and for a 
summing up of the evidence on both points, Hamilton, Mélanges A. Thomas, 
195-6. 

Macaulay, ed. cit., III, 510-21, has noted this special, as well as general 
indebtedness to the Roman. Did Gower use what would seem to have been a 
copy of the work noted in the library of Thomas of Gloucester, Dillon and Hope, 
art. cit., 302. “Item j large livre eslumines de la vie de Alex cov” e3 de quyr ove 
ij claspes darg enamailles p'‘s...iiij§ iiijd,’’ which may be either Paris, Bibl. nat. 
fr. 24364, which has still an old leather binding, or Durham Cathedral, Library 
of the Chapter, C, iv, 27b, which has a modern binding, H. Schneegans, “Die 
handschriftliche Gestaltung des Alexander-Romans von Eustache von Kent,” 
Zeitschr. f. franz. Sprache und Lit. XXX (1900), 40-42? 
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Quant altre rei conquist a force d’esperon 
Dunt se combateit cist par estellacion; 
Ne voulet guerreier se par artimage non.” 


This description, and the subsequent account of his magic 
arts to foretell the future,”* were summed up by the English 
poet at the beginning of his version of the story: 


Whan that the king Nectanabus, 
Which hadde Egipte forto lede, 

Bot for he sih tofor the dede 

Thurgh magique of his Sorcerie, 
Wherof he couth a gret partie, 

Hise enemys to him commende, 

Fro whom he mihte him noght defende, 
Out of oghne lond he fledde.* 


But nowhere in the Roman, by a strange lapse in that work,” 
did he find any authority for his statement concerning: 


the king Nectanabus, 
Which hadde Egipte forto lede.” 


which he repeats in the summing up of the story in his later 
Tratté: 

Nectanabus, qui vint in Macedoine 

D’Egipte, u qu’il devant ot rois esté.7* 


and in his Latin note on that summary: “Nectanabus rex, 
Egipti,’”’ but he did find it in the first sentences of the Historia: 


Sapientissimi namque Egiptii scientes mensuram terre atque undis maris 
dominantes et celestia cognoscentes, id est stellarum cursum computantes. 
tradiderunt ea universo mundo per altitudinem doctrine et per magicas virtutes. 
Dicunt autem de Nectanebo rege eorum quod fuisset homo ingeniosus et peritus 
in astrologia et mathematica et magicis virtutibus plenus.® 


™ P. Meyer, Alexandre le Grand dans la littérature francaise du moyen age 
I (1886), 197, vv. 49-54. 

% Ib., vv. 55-87. 

% C.A., VI, 1796-1803. 

77 The title of the chapter in which it is introduced is: “De Nectanebus 
roy de Libie,” in the Durham manuscript, of which the variant in the Paris 
manuscript is: “‘De Nectanabus le rei de Lydie,” Meyer, op. cit., 177, 197. 

78 C.A., VI, 1796-97. 

79 Traitié, VI, 1-3. 

8° The last three words, a variant of part of a phrase interpolated into- 
redaction J! of the Historia, ed., Zingerle: “de magicis virtutibus plenus” into 
the original text, ed., Pfister, 47, 5, is omitted in J*, where the phrase reads: “in 
astrologia et mathematica eruditus,” ed. cit., fol. a ii: cf. Pfister, art. cit., 283. 
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This information was confirmed for Gower by a passage in an 
account of the Egyptian kings, in the Trésor of Brunetto Latini, 
which states that there were such: 


jusques au tens Cambyses, fil Cyrus, le roi de Perse, qui premierement 
print Egypte et la sousmist a sa seignorie et en chaca hors le roi Natanbum,™ 
qui puis fu peres et maistres Alixandre le Grant.™ 


But the passage of the Historia also emphasized the role of 
Nectanabus as a magician: ‘“‘peritus in astrologia et mathe- 
matica et magicis virtutibus plenus,”’™ a phrase repeated with 
a variant in the later account of his flight irom Egypt, in which 
he carries away with him: “eaque illi necessaria erant ad 
astrologiam et mathematicam seu magicam artem,”’ while the 
French poem only mentions a specific case of his magical 
powers: 
Ne voulet guerreier se par artimage.™ 


So it was to the former work that Gower was indebted for his 
general statement: 


Thurgh magique of his Sorcerie, 
Wherof he couth a gret partie.™ 


which he repeats in another reference to Nectanabus, in the 


seventh book: 
Nectanabus in special, 
Which was an Astronomien 
And ek a gret Magicien, 
And undertake hath thilke emprise 


81 The form ‘“‘Nattanabo”’ is found in the translation of the passage in // 
Tesoro di Brunetto Latini volgarizzato da Bono Giamboni, ed., L. Gaiter, I (1878), 
75, and in one of the Italian redactions of the 7résor, in interpolating the story 
of Olympias’ seduction from one of the redactions of the Historia, has the form 
“‘Natanabo,” as well as ““Nectanabo”’ and ‘“Nactanabo,”’ A. D’Ancona, “Tl 
Tesoro di Brunetto Latini versificato,” Ati della R. Accademia dei Lincei, 
Classe di scienze morali, stor. e filol., Memorie, Ser. IV, vol. iv, 135. 

8 Fd. cit., 36. Nectanebus II was the last king of Egyptian of the Egyptian 
dynasty, but the date, the Egyptian form of the name ‘“Necht-neb-f, of his 
predecessor Nectanebus I, points to the fact that it was the latter who at an 
early date was supposed to be incarnated in Alexander, a first step in the 
development of the Alexander legend, A. Wiedemann, “‘Nectanebus und der 
Alexandersage,” Wochenschr. f. klass. Philol., XXXIV (1917), 591-95. 

8 Ed. cit., 12, 3-6. 
& Fd. cit., v. 5A. 
% C.A., VI, 1800-1. 
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To Alisandre in his aprise 
As of Magique naturel 
To knowe.* 


Another reminiscence of the same passage is found already in 
a passage of the fifth book, where the poet speaks in his own 


person: And thanne I wisshe that I were 


Als wys as was Nectanabus 

Or elles as was Protheiis, 

That couthen bothe of nigomaunce 
In what liknesse, in what semblaunce, 
Riht as hem liste, hemself transforme.*’ 


The allusion to the magical and metamorphic powers of Nec- 
tanabus as told in his own version of the story,** is supplemented 
by an allusion to the metamorphoses of Proteus, for which he 
was indebted to the Roman de la Rose: 


Car Protheiis, qui se soulait 
Muer en tout quanqu’il voulait.** 


If he adopted the French word for “‘magic arts’’ in his transla- 
tion: 

And thurgh the craft of Artemage.... 

He loketh the conjunccions. ® 


* C_A., VII, 1296-1303. But the designation, “astronomien,” is found in 
a later passage of the Roman, ed. cil., vv. 170-71, in which Olympias addresses 
the magician: 

Olimpias li dist: “De vus ai tant enquis 
“Q’astronomiens estes & des ars poestis,”’ 

87 C_A., V, 6670-5. 

88 C.A., VI, 2061-80, where he misunderstood the French text, ed. cit., 
vv. 270-280, in which Nectanabus only disguised himself, partly as a dragon, 
partly as a ram, as it is correctly translated in the Middle-English King Ali- 
saunder, H. Weber, Metrical Romances, I (1810), 21, vv. 384-391, but in the 
Historia, 24, the magician actually changes his form to that of a dragon: “cepit 
Nectanebus per magicas incantationes transfigurare se in figuram draconis.”’ 
But C.A., VI, 2179-2209, is a rendering of the narrative of the Roman, vv. 351- 
376. 

89 Fd., E. Langlois (Soc. d. anc. Textes fr.) 11181-2. I have already noted 
this indebtedness in art. cit., Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass., XX, 190, n. 1. A copy of 
the French poem is noted in the library of Thomas of Gloucester, Dillon and 
Hope, art. cit., 300, “Item un livre de mesne volum de la Rimance [sic] de la 
Rose p's....vj.8.viij.d.” 

% C.A., VI, 1957, 1961. The astrological terms, “equacions,” and “signe”’ 
in the same passage, which Macaulay, ed. cit., III, 520, noted as of Gower’s 
own invention, are found in the Roman, vv. 215-16. 
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of the verse: 
Par artimage fist tele conjunction.” 


Did the French word suggest the inverted form of the Latin 
combination, “‘arte magica,’ he used in the Latin summary 
of the story. He had already Anglicized this inverted form 
in a verse in his account of the adventures of Ulysses with Circe 
and Calypso: 


Of Art magique Sorceresses.” 


? 


taken from the phrase “magicis artibus,’’ in his source for the 
story, the Historia Trojana.“ Later, perhaps again through 
the influence of the French synonym, in citing this verse, he 
coined a new English word, by the combination of two: 


Of Artmagique Sorceresses.™ 


Gower’s account of the extraordinary physical phenomena, 
which took place at Alexander’s birth: 


So that in due time is bore 

This child, and forth with therupon 
Ther felle wondres many on 

Of terremote universiel: 

The Sonne tok colour of stiel 

And loste his lyht, the wyndes blewe, 
And manye strengthes overthrewe; 
The See his propre kinde changeth, 
And al the world his forme strangeth; 
The thonder qith his fyri levene 

So cruel was upon the hevene, 

That every erthli creature 

Tho thoghte his life in aventure. 
The tempeste ate laste cesseth.™ 


had as its source the account of the Roman: 


Al na{ilstre de l’emfant avint grant aventure: 
Toute terre crolla, mer mua sa figure, 

Li soleil sa clarté, la lune sa nature; 

Fist escliz e toneire e vent 4 desmesure; 


1 Fd. cit., v. 275. 
%” Fd. cit., II, 215. 
%C.A., VI, 1434. 
* Fd. cit., fol. o 2, recto, col. 1. 
% C.A., VIII, 2602. 

* C.A., VI, 2258-2271. 
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Tenercle fut le jor com(e) coe” fuls}t nuit obscure, 
Mult s’en espo(e]nta chascune creature, 

Li peisson la mere, bestes en la pasture .. . . 

Li tenz s’en est tournez e parti la leidure.® 


But the use of the word “terremote’’ with the meaning “‘con- 
fusion,” was evidently suggested by the phrase in the Historia: 
“Statim factus est terremotus,’’®® as it suggested the use of 
the English word in its proper meaning “earthquake,” found in 
an addition of Gower to his rendering of another episode in 
the Roman,’ in which Nectanabus appears as an eagle to 
Philip: 
And after that himself he schok, 


Wherof that al the halle quok, 
As it a terremote it was." 


Only in the Historia is there found an equivalent for the line: 
And Alisandre his name is hote." 


in the command of Philip at his birth: “et imponatur illi nomen 
Alexander.’*™ It alone mentions the names of Alexander’s 
teachers: “didicerat enim plen iter liberales artes ab Aristotile 
et Callistene,’?™ the source of the verses: 


To whom Calistre and Aristote 
To techen him Philosophie 
Entenden.'® 


If he refused to accept the authority of the Historia, in an 
addition found only in redaction J’, in regard to the third 


*7 Gower’s translation of this line, 2262, shows that he did not recognize 
the meaning of “‘coe,”’ as was the case with that great scholar, P. Meyer, who 
failed to note it in his vocabulary, op. cit., I, 311. It is derived from “vaua”’: 
“jackdaw,” cf. W. Foerster, Kristian von Troyes, W drterbuch cu seinen sémtlichen 
Werken (Rom. Bibl., XXI) 1914; 81, s.0. choe: A. Thomas, Rom. XLI (1912), 
450. 

% Fd. cit., 426-31; 441. 

% Fd. cit., 28, 35-36. 

100 Cf. Macaulay, ed. cit., III, 521. 

11 C.A., VI, 2205-7. 

02 C.A., VI, 2273. 

103 Fd. cit., 29, 22-23. 

4 7b. 35, 27-29. The Roman, vv. 447-462, 471-477, gives an account of 
his instruction under ten teachers, but only mentions Aristotle. 

10 C4. VI, 2274-6. 
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teacher, “et Anaximene,’”™ it was both because he accepted 
the authority of Brunetto Latini for both the number and the 
form of the names of the teachers, “il....avoit por ses 
maistres Aristote et Calistere,’’!*’ for which the source in turn 
was redaction J*, one of Latini’s sources of information in 
regard to Alexander.’ The incunabula of that redaction offer 
a form of the name of the second teacher, one step further 
removed from the real name, as Latini found it, in his copy 
of the Historia, or as scribes distorted it in copying his own 
work: ‘“Didicerat enim plene omnium liberalium artium 
disciplinas Aristotilis et castoriem.’”!°* The mention by Gower 
of “‘Calistre’’ as one of his authorities for the seventh book 
of the Confessio: 


Forthi, my sone, unto thin Ere 
Though it be noght in the registre 
Of Venus, yit of that Calistre 
And Aristotle whylom write 

To Alisandre, thou schalt wite,“ 


108 Tc. 

7 Trésor, 37. Although the editor has adopted the reading “Calistenes,” 
which is historically correct, cf. Hamilton, art. cit., Mod. Phil., IX, 323, n. 2, 
six manuscripts have “Calistere,” a reading confirmed by the thirteenth century 
Italian redaction of the 7résor, “Aristotile, Varone e Calistro,” D!Ancona, 
art. cit., 136. However, the Italian translation ascribed to B. Giamboni, has 
“Calistene,” ed. cit., 1, 81, which shows that he used a manuscript which had 
the same reading of the name, as the two, of which Chabaille adopted his 
reading. 

108 As is shown by the story of the basilick, ed. cit., 193, only found in that 
redaction, ed. cit., fol. il verse—ii recto; cf. Pfister, art. cit., 264. For the equiva- 
lent passage in other translations of the same redaction, cf. Hilka, op. cit., 
247-48; cf. 235; Wars of Alexander, 4836-56; Prose Life of Alexander, 91-92. 

109 Fd. cit., fol. a vi recto: as; also Strassburg edition of 1489, which offers 
the text of J*, Pfister, art. cit., 453, as cited by K. Kinzel, Lamprechts Alexander, 
1884, 48, n. 318-323; cf. xxi. But the Prose Life, 8, 32, has “Calistene,” which 
shows that some of the manuscripts of J* had the correct reading. The Wars 
of Alexander, 623, the Italian translation, ed., Grion, 16, and Der Grosse Alex- 
ander aus der Wernigeroder Handschrift (Deutsch Texte des Mittelalters, XIID), 
ed., G. Guth, 1908, 298, a verse translation of the Alexander epic of Quilichinus, 
based on J*, Pfister, art. cit., 286-87, only mention Aristotle. The Italian 
translator may have deliberately suppressed the name of the philosopher from 
fear that it might be confused with ‘‘Calistra,” the form of the name he gives 
in his translation, 113-15, to Talistrida, queen of the Amazons, with whom 
Alexander had a correspondence, ed., Hilka, 154~58. 

0 C.A., VII, 18-22. 
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is a gratuitous one.™ But the introduction of the name may 
have been suggested not only by the earlier passage, but by 
another passage which may have been in the text of the Historia, 
used by Gower, which is found in the French translation of J*. 
In the Latin text as published, Alexander sent a letter to 
Olympias and Aristotle, in which he narrates his victories; 
in the translation he sent such a letter to Olympias and then, 
it is stated: “Et che meismes manda il a Aristote son mestre 
et Calistien et lor envoioit dou gaaing que il ot conquis.””™ 
An answer of Aristotle to Alexander’s letter is found in the 
Historia the Pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum Secretorum, ad- 
dressed to Alexander, was one of the principal sources of the 
seventh book of the Confessio™5; what more was needed to 
suggest to Gower that “Calistre’’ had written to his pupil a 
letter and a treatise of the same informing nature? 

Further, Gower found in the passage of the Trésor, which 
confirmed the statement of the Historia in regard to Nectanabus 
being king of Egypt,™* authority for considering him as the 
third teacher of Alexander, instead of Anaximenes: 


and Astronomie, 
With other thinges whiche he couthe 
Also, to teche him in his youthe 
Nectanabus tok in hand. 


And as an astronomer, he cites him as an authority,"’ the 
author of the astrological work, the Liber Hermetis de xv stellis 
et de xv lapidibus et de xv herbis et xv figuris, which he translated 
from the Latin or French"® version, in his account of Alexander’s 


tl Cf. Hamilton, art. cit., Mod. Phil., IX, 323. 

uz Fd. cit., 139, 19-28. 

us Jb., 139, 19-29; cf. xi, 278, where the editor considers the phrase as an 
addition of the French translator. 

14 Jb. 243. 

us Hamilton, art. cit., Mod. Phil., IX, 324-343. 

8 Cf. above, p. .... 

7 For the phrase of the Pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum Secretorum of which 
Gower used both the Latin and French versions, which suggested to him the 
introduction of this astrological work, cf. Hamilton, art. cit., Mod. Phil., 1X, 343; 
Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, Fasc. V, Secretum Secretorum cum glossis 
et notulis, ed., R. Steele, 1920, 114, 7-9. 

U8 For the French version, Hamilton, /.c. 
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education in the seventh book of the Confessio."*® He does this 
not only at the beginning of his translation: 


And forto speke in this manere, 
Upon the hevene, as man mai finde, 
The sterres ben of sondri kinde 

And worchen manye sondri thinges 
To ous, that ben here underlinges. 
Among the whiche forth withal 
Nectanabus in special, 

Which was an Astronomien 

And ek a gret Magicien, 

And undertake hath thilke emprise 
To Alisandre in his aprise 

As of Magique naturel 

To knowe, enformeth him somdel 

Of certain sterres what thei mene; 
Of whiche, he seith, there ben fiftene 
And sondrily to ererich on 

A gras belongeth and a Ston, 

Wherof men worchen many a wonder 
To sette thing bothe up and under. 


but also in his Latin summary of his translation™®: 


Hic tractat super doctrina Nectanabi, du ipse iuuenem Alexandrum 
instruxit, de illis precipue xv. stellis vna cum earum lapidibus et herbis, que ad 
artis magice maturalis operacionem specialius conueniunt.™ 


1° The source was noted by Macaulay, ed. cit., III, 526-27, who has cited 
illustrative passages from a Bodleian MS Ashmole 341. A manuscript of the 
Bibl. nat., lat 7440 has the variant title: Liber Hermetis de 15 stellis et tot 
lapidibus et de 15 herbis et de 15 imaginibus, P. Meyer, ‘‘Les manuscrits francais 
de Cambridge. III. Trinity College,” Rom., XXXII. This work seems to have 
been suggested by another work of which a number of redactions are found in 
Greek, De plantis duodecim signis et septem planetis atiributis, Catalogus codicum 
astrologum Greacorum, VII, Codices Germanicos descripsit F. Boll, 1908, 231-32; 
VIII, Codicum Parisinor um partem tertiam descripsit P. Boudreaux, 1912, 
151-53. The redaction of this work attributcd to Alexander the Great (1), to 
judge from the fragment printed is the fullest, Catalogue IV, Codices Italicos 
praeler Florentinos, Venetos, Mediolanenses, Romanos, descripserunt Bassi, 
Cumonto, Martini, Olivieri, 1903, 135, n., cf. Bordreaux, op. cit., 153. A Latin 
translation of this work was known to Ramon Lull, H. Haupt, “Zu den Kyrani- 
den des Hermes Trismegistos,” Philologus, XLVIII (1889), 373. 

10 C.A., VII, 1290-1308. Macaulay, ed. cit., III, 1292, has noted the 
source of vv. 1291-4 in the Latin form of the work translated. 
121 Fed. cit., 111, 267-68. 
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The Roman de toute chevalerie is as insistent on the role of 
Nectanabus as an astronomer, as the Historia is on his magical 
powers. Besides the general statement, already cited,” in 
regard to his knowledge of astronomy, in the account of his flight 
from Egypt, it makes more specific the general statement of 
the Latin work, by telling: 


A l’art d’astronomie ge il le plus saveit, 
Un astralabe d’or od lui porté aveit, 
La haltur en comprent des esteilles qu’il veit,™ 


the second line of which Gower translated in his account of 
the magicians interview with Olympias: 


With him his Astellabre he nom, 
Which was of fin gold precious.™ 


If Gower summed up in a few lines™ the longer and more specific 
account of the queen’s lesson in astronomy,” in the French 
work of which there are only hints in the Historia, he also found 
there authority for making Nectanabus an ‘‘Astronomien,” 
in the queen’s first greeting to him: 


Olimpias li dist: “De vus ai tant enquis 
“Q’astronomiens estes et des ars poestis.’’* 


The Roman was also the source of the passage, which precedes 
the translation of the work, which Gower attributed to Nec- 
tanabus, and where he appears as the teacher of Alexander in 
astronomy: 

But nou to loken overmore, 

Of othre sterres hou thei fare 

I thenke hierafter to declare, 

So as king Alisandre in youthe 


2 Above, pp. 510-11. 

%3 Fd. cit., 93-95. 

™C.A., VI, 1890-91. But at the same time, the “cercles merveilous,”’ 
described as a part of it in the next line, was only mentioned in the equivalent 
passage of the Historia, 21, 3-13, where is mentioned the “tabulam .. . . con- 
tinentem in se circulos tres, etc. 
3 CA. VI, 1890-99. 
1% Fd. cit., 200-210. 
27 C.A , VII, 348. 
1%8 Ed. cit., 170-71. 
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Of him that suche thinges couthe 
Enformed was tofore his yhe 
Be nyhte upon the sterres hihe.™ 


The French author develops into a course in astronomy the 
single occasion mentioned in the Historia,“° when, at the 
request of Alexander, Nectanabus undertakes to point out the 
stars, which prophesy his own death at the hands of his son. 


Par defors la cité, encoste d’une creille, 

Desur l’ur d’un fossé, en travers d’une reille, 
FlesJeit Nectanebus chascune nuit sa veille¢ 
Alixandre ovec li: il l’aprent sanz chandeille 
Del soleil, de la lune, conoistre meinte esteille, 
Dies] engins e des sorz, de charmes la merveille." 


It is only after he has got his full of this information that the 
pupil assassinates his teacher without any preliminaries when 
he is drowsing: 

Quant assez sout de l’art li vallet s’apareille, 

Qu’il le voudra ocirre 1a a a lui conseille: 


E] fossé le trebuche com(e) li maistre someille, 
Mortel cop li dona amont par son I’oreille.* 


In his version of the story of Nectanabus,'* Gower has 
rejected this crude version, which presents Alexander’s act as 
particularly atrocious and treacherous, to follow the Historia, 
which at least states the cause, however trivial of the action,™ 
Alexander’s wish to belie the astrological prediction,® which is 
only mentioned by the magician, in his dying confession to 
Alexander, in the Roman.™6 

If the principal source of the story of Nectanabus, and the 
allusions to his role as an astronomer, was the Roman, in his 
version of the story Gower followed the Historia, in emphasizing 
his role as a sorcerer. It is one of the “ensamples drede,’”*’ 


29 C.A., VII, 1274-80. 

130 Fd. cit., 30-32. 

181 Fd. cit., 496-505. 

182 Tb, 502-5. 

138 C.A., VI, 2289-2346. 

14 Cf. Weynand, of. cit., 14, for a characterization of the two versions. 
% Fd. cit., 31-32. 

1% Fed. cit., 521-25. 

87 C.A., VI, 2396. 
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he gives, in his attack on the magic arts,!** the others being the 
death of Ulysses by the hands of Telegoneus, his son by the 
sorceress'*® Circe, the slaying of Zoroaster, the first magician,'° 
and the evil consequences of Saul’s consulting the witch of 
Endor.'** But in the moral which he draws from the story of 
Nectanabus: 

And thus Nectanabus aboghte 

The Sorcerie which he wroghte; 

Thogh he upon the creatures 

Thurgh his carectes and figures 

The maistrie and the pouer hadde .... 

Lo, what profit him is beleft. 


he was indebted to the Roman. In his abridged account of the 
magician’s conjurations,'* the English poet omitted to translate 
the line: 

Nectanabus idunc ses karectes fina, 
from which he later took a word without attempting to translate 
it. Gower has interpreted in his own way: 


And ek the hevenely figures 
Wroght in a book ful of peintures 
He tok this ladi forto schewe, 
And tolde of ech of hem be rewe 
The cours and the condicion. 


the verses of the Roman: 


En unes tables d’or une legon li lit, 

Les curs as .vii. planetes li at monstré e dit, 
De quel colur eles sunt li prof escrit ... . 
Les planetes del ciel es tables enseigna, 
Chascune en sa colur mult bien li devisa.™ 


138 Jb., 1261 ff. 

1389 Jb. 1391-1781; for source Macaulay, ed. cit., III, 517-18. 

40 Jb. 2367-2384. Add to Pliny and St. Augustine, cited by Macaulay, 
III, 521, the references cited by H. Knust, Gualteri Burlaeit Liber de vita et 
moribus philosophorum (Bibl. d. Litt. Ver. in Stuttgart, CLXX VII) 1886, 46-47; 
A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster, ...., 27, 244, 246, 286. 

M41 7b, 2384-90. 

M42 7b., 2337-41, 2346. 

M43 [>., 2058 ff. 

M4 Fed. cit., 252. 

M5 C.A., VI, 1893-97. 

“6 Fd. cit., 200-2, 204-5. The editor has suggested the reading 202, “‘a prof 
li a descrit.” 
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Were these “‘figures,”’ pictures of the planets, in an astrological 
work, as he understood the French passage, those which he 
joined with the “carecetes’’ as something damnable? Or was 
he thinking of another verse in the account of Nectanabus’s 
conjurations, in which he prepares an image of Olympias, in 
which the verb “figura”’ appeared: 


E puis de virgine cire une ymage molla; 
Le nom de la reine par lettre figura.’ 


even if he already translated the verse, without giving the 
equivalent of the verb a sinister connotation: 


Of wex he forgeth an ymage ... . 
The name of queene Olimpias 
In thilke ymage write was 
Amiddes in the front above?** 


The Roman was the source of two references by Gower to 
the pillar of Hercules, which have never been explained.™® 
The story of the hero and Achelous, in the fourth book of the 
Confessio, is prefaced by the statement: 


Riht so (i.e. “‘lusti’’) was thanne a noble kniht, 
To whom Mercurie fader was. 

This kniht the tuo pilers of bras, 

The whiche yit a man mai finde, 

Sette up in the desert of Ynde; 

That was the worthi Hercules, 

Whos name schal ben endeles 

For the merveilles which he wroghte.”° 


of which he introduces a variant in his analysis of the story 
in his Traitié: 


M7 Ed. cit., 237-38. The reading of the Durham MS, Th. Hildenbrand, 
Die alifranzisische Alexanderdichtung “Le roman de toute chevalerie” des Thomas 
von Kent und die mittelenglische Romanze “K yng Alisaunder’’ in ihrem Verhilinis 
su einander (Bonn Dissertation), 1911, 58, is: 

E de virge cire un ymage fet a; 
Le non de la Royne par letres figura. 

M8 C.A., VI, 1958, 1965-67. 

49 Cf, Macaulay, ed. cit, I, 471, III, 507-9. They have been noted without 
comment by G. L. Kittredge, “The Pillars of Hercules and Chaucer’s ‘Trophe’,” 
F. W. Putnam Anniversary Volume, 1909, 547-57, in his array of references in 
classical and medieval writers to the Pillars. 

0 C_A., IV, 2052-59. 
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El grant desert d’Ynde superiour 
Cil qui d’arein les deux pilers fichoit, 
Danz Hercules.” 


Unfortunately, the passage of the French work, which supplied 
the English poet with this information, has not been pub- 
lished, but its contents can be established through the aid 
of the Middle-English metrical romance Kyng Alisaunder, a 
translation, made towards 1275, of the original work of 
Thomas of Kent, and not of the enlarged later redaction, repre- 
sented by the surviving manuscripts of the Roman de toute 
chevalerie.* In its account of Alexander’s expedition “ouere 
all Ynde,”’ accompanied by Porus as guide, is found a de- 
scription of the bounds of Hercules, which is quite unique: 


Hy passeden dales, hy passede pleynes, 
Wildernesse and mounteynes. 

Hy comen to the on werldes ende; 
And ther hy founden thing of mynde: 
Of pure golde two grete ymages 

In the cee stonden on brasen stages: 
After Ercules hy weren y-mad, 

And after his facer of golde sad.... 
He sette there yiiages of moundes, 
That men clepeth Ercules boundes.™ 


The original of the first two verses of this passage: 


Passent les valees et les puis aguz; 
Les destreiz, les guez, les deserz cremuz.™ 


combined with the original of the phrase “ouere all Ynde,” 
suggested Gower’s phrase, “the desert of Ynde,’’ where he 
locates the pillars. In the French poem, the images of Hercules 
and his father (!) are set up in the sea, due to the interpretation 
by its author of a passage in the original Latin version of the 


1 VII, 1-3. 

62 The passages in the Durham manuscript, 8575 ff., is summed up by 
Weynand, of. cit., 56: “Alexander dringt bis zu den Bildsiulen des Hercules 
und seines Vaters Liber vor.” 

488 For date, Hamilton, Melanges A. Thomas, 196, n. 5. 

4 Tb., 196. 

86 Fd. cit., p. 231, vv. 5580-87, 5592-93. 
4% Cited by Hildenbrand, op. cit., 69. 
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Epistula Alexander ad Aristotelem,™ one of his chief sources.'** 
Here, Alexander relates how, after conquering Porus, the latter 
acted as his guide to the remotest shores of the East: 


Ast et ad Herculis Liberique trophaea me deduxit in orientis ultimis oris: 
aurea utraque deorum constituerat simulacra.”* 


This passage the French author supplemented with information 
on the same subject derived from a passage of Solinus, another 
of his chief authorities’: 


hic enim locus est, in quo primum a Libero patre, post ab Hercule, deinde 
a Samiramide, postremo etiam a Cyro arae sunt consitutae."** 


and mistaking the title of honor, “Pater,’’ as an expression of 
relationship between the god Bacchus and Hercules, made 
“Liberus’“*—the wrong nominative form of the Latin name 
of his own coinage—the father of Hercules. Gower, in his turn, 
either misread “Liberus”’ as “Mercurius,”’ or wrongly considered 
it as another name for that deity.’ 

Gower accepted the statement of the Roman in regard to 
the material of the “tuo pilers,” as supplementary to the 
reference to the pillars of Hercules he found in the Historia 
Trojana, where the Eastern pillars mentioned in the Roman 
de Troie," were confused with the Western pillars of the same 
hero: 


467 Hamilton, art. cit., 198, n. 4. and add F. Miiller, “De Epistula Alexandri 
ad Aristotelem observatiunculae,” Mnenosyne, LIII (1925), 268-72. 

68 Weynand, op. cit., 34-50. 

469 Im Tuli Valeri Alexandri Polemi Res gesta Alexandri Macedonis, ed., 
B. Kuebler, 1888, 204, 6-9. 

160 Weynand, op. cit., 50-62. 

i Fd., Th. Mommsen, 1895, 180, 7-9. The source was Pliny, N.H., vi, 
16(18), 49; cf. Mommsen, ed. cit., 240, and Brunetto Latini, Trésor, 158, cor- 
rectly translated the phrase from Solinus, his principal authority for his geog- 
raphy, T. Sundby, Della vita e delle opere di Brunetto Latini, trad., R. Renier, 
1884, 99-109. 

62 Hildenbrand, op. cit., 77, citing v. 8631 of the French text. 

63 Weynand, op. cit., 56, analyzing vv. 8575 ff. of the French text. Yet 
Gower in the Poetarius of Albericus of London, ed. cit., 243, 21-28, could have 
found Liber as a name given to Bacchus, and its explanation. 

m™ Fd. cit., 809-10: 

Et les bones iluec ficha, 
Ou Alixandre les trova; 
cf. Kittredge, art. cit., 548. 
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Sed quod suorum (i.e., of Herculis) actuum longa narratio poetarum longa 
expectatione animos autiorum abstraxit, ista de eo sufficiant tetigisse, cum et 
rei veritas in tantum de sua victoria acta per mundum miraculose diuulget quod 
usque in hodiernum diem usquequo victor apparuit columne herculis testentur 
ad gades. Ad has columnas Macedonius Alexander, regis Philippi filius¢qui et 
ipse de stirpe regum thesalie, que macedonia similiter d’icitur fuit’ productus, 
subiugando sibi mundum in manu forti legitur peruenisse.* 


But because there was no mention of statues’ in this, or in 
other references to the pillars known to him, he did not accept 
the authority of the verses of the Roman, the source of the 
English verses: 

Of pure golde two grete ymages 

In the cee stonden on brasen stages. 


Finally, the source of Gower’s more specific location of the 
pillars according to the French poem: 


E] grant desert d’Ynde superiour. 


had its source, evidently, in a later passage of the Roman, to 
his translation of which, the English translator adds his own 
comment: 

The kyng thennes went forth, 

Ayein into Ynde in the north, 

That is y-cleped, als I fynde 

In the book, the vpper Ynde.*’ 


Then again, it is not surprising to find that Gower prefaces 
his account of the divisions of the earth,"** based upon a num- 
ber of passages in Latini’s Trésor,** with some verses on that 
division: 


5 Fd. cit., a 5. recto; cf. Kittredge, art. cit., 546, n. 2. 

6 Yet Gower could have found in Chaucer’s House of Fame, 1419-1512, a 
description of the statues of a dozen authors, upon “many a pileer of metal”’ 
the latter varying according to their works. 

67 Fd. cit., p. 235, 5688-5691. 

#8 C.A., VII, 521-600. 

w® Fd. cit., 151-52, 158, 169. Only the first of these passages has been 
cited as a source by Macaulay, ed. cit., ITI, 524. The Trésor, 152, has the same 
order: ‘“Aisie, Aufrique et Europe,” although it later describes them in the 
order, Asia, Europe, Africa,” departing from the order of its source Solinus, 
as has been noted by Sundby, op. cit., 100. For the division of these parts of the 
world among the sons of Noah, for which Gower got his information from the 
Trésor, 29, which Macaulay failed to note, there is a similar statement in the 
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Thus thinke I forto torne ayein 

And telle plenerly therfore 

Of therthe, wherof nou tofore 

I spak, and of the water eke, 

So as these olde clerkes spieke, 

And sette proprely the bounde 

After the forme of Mappemounde, 
Thurgh which the ground be pourparties 
Departed is in thre parties, 

That is Asie, Aufrique, Europe.!”° 


suggested by a few lines in the introduction to the Roman: 


Li sage homme a[n]cien mesurerent le mounde, 
Cum le firmament turne e la terre est rounde; 

En treis la departirent sanz compas, sanz espounde, 
L’une partie est Asye, Affrike la secunde; 

Europe est la tierz, de toz biens, est fecunde.!™ 


GrEorGE L. HAMILTON 
Cornell University 





Roman, where the names of the sons are omitted but where there is a reference 
to the “‘olde clerkes,”’ ed. cit., p. 223, 1-5: 

Solun coe ke trovum as plus anciens diz, 

Molses e Josephus le dient en lur escriz, 

K’aprof le deluive aveit Noé treis filz: 

A eus treis fut li mondes entr’eus departis, 

E les noms des parties aprof les lor sortiz. 


4. Corr. en treis pars d.? 

170 C_A., VII, 524-33. 

11 Ed. cit., 34-38. The variants of the passage of the Durham MS, printed 
by Hildenbrand, op. cit., 67, are: 34 Ancienement l|.s.m. 1. monde; 35 Cum Lf. 
cum Lt.; 36 En trois |. d. sans compas e desponde; 37 aufrike Asye est la seconde; 
38 tierce; fecunde. For the ending -ounde, -unde, onde, as a criterium on the 
dialect of the author, cf. H. Schneegans, art. cit., Zeitschr. f. fr., Spr. und Lit., 
XXXI, 11. It is evident, to judge from the readings of verses 34 and 37, that 
Gower’s manuscript had a text approaching that of the Paris, and not the Dur- 
ham manuscript, the latter being carelessly written. Schneegans, “Die hand- 
schriftliche Gestaltung des Alexander-Romans,” Jb., XXX (1906), 248-51, 
253, 254. 




















THE STRUCTURE OF HANS SACHS’ FASTNACHT- 
SPIELE IN RELATION TO THEIR PLACE 
OF PERFORMANCE 


In the present investigation, an attempt shall be made to 
ascertain whether there is a relation between the structure of 
Hans Sachs’ Fastnachtspiele and their place of performance. 

Critics have by no means reached anything like uniformity 
of opinion regarding the grouping of Hans Sachs’ Fastnachtspiele 
nor even in establishing the line of demarcation between his 
Tragedies and Comedies on the one hand, and his Fastnacht- 
spiele on the other. 

Koester’ says of Herrmann,’ p. 102: “Und fiir die biirger- 
liche Schauspielkunst der Meistersinger macht er (Herrmann) 
eine grundsitzliche Scheidung zwischen dem Fastnachispiel 
und dem grossen Drama, das fiir die auf diesen Blattern rekon- 
struirte Biihne bestimmt war. Im Fastnachtspiel habe, was 
man von jeher angenommen hat, und was auch durch den 
sprachlichen Ausdruck bestatigt wird, ein weitgehender Natur- 
alismus geherrscht, mit grosser Beweglichkeit des einzelnen 
Darstellers und einer kérperlichen Beredsamkeit, die der der 
epischen Dichtung nahe stand. Die eigentliche meistersingeri- 
sche Schauspielkunst aber, eine erlernte Kunst, die ihre Ver- 
wandtschaft mit der dlteren Gewohnheit nicht verbergen 
kénne, miisse sehr viel gebundener und zuriickhaltender gewesen 
sein, lyrisch-pathetisch, antinaturalistisch, dem Alltag abge- 
wandt, und von zeremonieller Feierlichkeit, zwar bewegungs- 
reicher als die mittelalterliche Darstellungsart, aber doch noch 
so karg an Gebarden, so stilisiert, dass Herrmann sich anheischig 
macht, die wenigen zulassigen Gesten volistandig herzuzahlen.’’ 

While granting that much can be said in favor of this view, 
Koester goes on to say p. 103: “Zundchst sind die Unterschiede 


swischen Fastnachtspiel und grossem Drama nicht so scharf 


gewesen, wie Herrmann voraussetzt..... Dazu kommt, dass 
1 Koester: Die Meistersingerbiihne des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, Halle, 
1920. 
* Herrmann: Forschungen sur deutschen Theatergeschichte des Mittelalters 
und der Renaissance, Berlin, 1914. 


* Italics are mine throughout. 
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die Grenzen zwischen grésserem Drama und Fastnachtspiel 
am Anfang wie am Ende von Hans Sachsens Laufbahn so fliissig 
gewesen sind, dass z. B. Edmund Goetze bei dem Neudruck 
Hans Sichsischer Dramen bisweilen in Zweifel war, ob das 
einzelne Stiick den Komédien oder den Fastnachtspielen 
zuzurechnen sei. Und gehen wir zur Auffiihrung dieser Stiicke 
iiber, so wissen wir, dass ein und derselbe Darsteller, z. B. der 
Schmidlein, den Herrmann S. 142 u. 6. erwihnt, bunt durch 
einander in Fastnachtspielen und grossen Dramen auftrat. 
Wie sollte so ein Handwerker die zwei Spiel- und Stilarten aus- 
einander halten? Das wiirde ja selbst dem begabtesten Kiinstler 
von heute Schwierigkeiten bereiten.’’ . 

Regarding the division of the Fastnachtspiele Kaulfusz- 
Diesch* says p. 20: ‘‘Der Form nach schliesst er (Hans Sachs) 
sich eng an das alte Fastnachtspiel, namentlich an Folz an; wie 
sehr er dichterisch tiber seinen Vorbildern steht, braucht wohl 
nicht erst hervorgehoben zu werden. Drei Gruppen lassen sich 
bei ihm unterscheiden, die seitlich nebeneinander hergehen, so 
dass die Zugehérigkeit zu einer oder der anderen Gruppe nicht 
als Kriterium fiir das Alter der Spiele gelten kann. Die erste 
Gruppe entspricht der alten Revueform. Die Stiicke werden 
in Hausern oder auf der Strasse auf dem hierzu aufgeschlagenen 
Geriist (Briicke) aufgefiihrt..... Diese Reihe beginnt mit 
dem iltesten Spiel von Hans Sachs, dem ‘Hofgesindt Veneris’ 
(1517). Auch das ‘Narrenschneiden’ gehért hierher, ebenso 
mehrere bei der etwas unsicheren Terminologie des Dichters als 
Tragédien oder Komédien bezeichneten Stiicke: ‘Caron,’ 
‘Jupiter und Juno,’ ‘Venus und Pallas’ und andere mehr. 
Uber diesen Standpunkt sind jedoch schon die Altesten Spiele, 
in denen sich die Anfiainge einer dramatischen Handlung zeigten, 
hinausgegangen. Bei Hans Sachs ist das erste derartiger Spiele 
das ‘Fastnachtspiel vom schwangeren Bauern’ (1544). Hier 
treten die Personen, der Handlung entsprechend, wahrend des 
Stiickes auf und ab. Es muss also neben dem Schauplatz noch 
ein Ort, entsprechend der Szene des Schuldramas, vorhanden 
sein, wo sich die Darsteller wihrend der Pausen in ihrer Rolle 
aufhalten. Durch Vorhinge liessen sich derartige Riume leicht 


4C. H. Kaulfusz-Diesch: Die Inszenierung des deutschen Dramas an der 
Wende des sechzehnten u. siebzehnten Jahrhunderts (Probefahrien, Bd. 7), Leipzig, 
1905. 
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herstellen. Das Charakteristische dieser Gruppe ist, dass 
wihrend des ganzen Stiickes eine strenge Einheit des Ortes 
festgehalten ist..... Von dieser Stufe ist nur ein Schritt zu 
der dritten und umfangreichsten Gruppe, die mit Szenenwechsel 
und daher mit der Neutralbiihne und gelegentlich sogar mit 
Standorten arbeiten..... Diese Stiicke unterscheiden sich 
von den Tragédien und Komédien nur durch ihren burlesken 
Inhalt und die Beschrinkung auf einen Akt.” 

Peltzer,’ as we shall see below, divides the Fastnachtspiele 
solely on the basis of the evidence he finds in them regarding 
the place of their performance, if indeed they were intended 
to be performed. 

If critics entertain such divergent views on the grouping of 
Hans Sachs’ plays, which they actually possess and can study, 
it certainly cannot occasion any surprise to find that they differ 
just as radically concerning the place of performance, regarding 
which they possess next to no documentary evidence. 

Herrmann and Koester again oppose each other here 
Herrmann is of the opinion that none of the Fastnachtspiele 
were presented on the so-called “‘Meistersingerbiihne,” which 
he assumes to have been in the Marthakirche. p. 20-21 Koester 
rejects this view, but he does not commit himself definitely 
as to whether he believes that all of the Fastnachtspiele or only 
some of them were performed on the so-called “‘Meistersinger- 
biihne,”” which he assumes to have been in the “Rebenter im 
Predigerkloster,’”’ p. 14-15. 

Kaulfusz-Diesch offers the following view, p. 15: “Wir 
miissen zwei Arten von Auffiihrungnen unterscheiden; Auffiih- 
rungen im Kreise der Meistersinger in den Singschulen, und 
éffentliche Auffiihrungen gegen Entgelt vor der Biirgerschaft. 

In den Ratsprotokollen erscheint Hans Sachs als 
Spielunternehmer erst im Jahre 1551; vorher scheint er also 
seine Tatigkeit auf die nicht dffentlichen Auffiihrungen in den 
Singschulen beschrinkt zu haben.” 

Schmidt* says, p. 50: “Es ist klar, dass unter diesen Ver- 
haltnissen das Volksspiel im wesentlichen auf den Schauplatz 


5 Peltzer, J.: Die Fasinachtspielbiihne des Hans Sachs, Frankfurt a. O., 1921. 

* Expeditus Schmidt O. F. M., Die Biihnenverhilinisse des deutschen Schul- 
dramas und seiner volksttimlichen Ableger im sechzehnien Jahrhundert. (Forsch. 
s. meueren Literaturgesch., Berlin, 1903.) 
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im Freien angewiesen und damit vom Wetter abhingig blieb. 
Nur wo grossriumige Gebaiude zur Verfiigung standen, alte 
Kirchen etwa, und so zugleich Elemente der Schulbiihne ein- 
schrinkend wirkten, konnte sich’s auch in geschiitzte Riume 
zuriickziehen.”’ 

Hanpe,’ who undertook a thorough study of the Protokolle 
of the city of Niirnberg, comes to the conclusion, p. 153: 
“Beztiglich der Fastnachtspiele lasst sich wahrnehmen, dass 
seit dem Jahre 1550 die Anrede an Wirt und Giste zu Anfang 
oder zum Schluss der Stiicke und andere deutliche Anspielungen 
oder direkte Benennungen des Schauplatzes seltener werden 
und wir diirfen daraus wohl schliessen, dass von nun an auch 
diese Spiele hiufiger als zuvor in einem eigens dazu bestimmten 
Raum agiert worden sind. Ausser der Marthakirche wird als 
Lokal fiir die dramatischen Auffiihrungen in den Ratsproto- 
kollen besonders hiufig das Predigerkloster namhaft gemacht, 
wo im Rebenter gespielt zu werden pflegte. 1567 erscheint 
daneben zum erstenmal der “Heilsbronnerhof”’, ein im Kloster 
Heilbronn (zwischen Niirnbergund Augsburg) gehériges An- 
wesen, an der Stelle, wo heute die kénigliche Bank steht. 
Indessen scheinen die Theater-und sonstigen Auffiihrungen 
daselbst zunichst nicht 6ffentlich oder wenigstens nicht mit 
obrigkeitlicher Genehmigung stattgefunden zu haben denn 
in den angezogenen Ratsverliassen ist deutlich der Unwille zu 
spiiren, mit dem sich der Rat die von Ambrosius Oesterreicher 
im Heilsbronnerhof gespielten Gedichte und Komédien’ her- 
auffordern lisst.”’ 

Devrient® says, p. 64: ‘‘Dass man mit den Fastnachtspielen 
nicht mehr in den Wohnhiusern umherzog, geht aus den 
Anfangs-und Schlussreden der Herolde hervor; sie reden den 
Wirt nicht mehr an, empfehlen sich nicht mehr zur guten Nacht. 
Nur einige der friihesten Fastnachtspiele des Hans Sachs machen 
davon eine Ausnahme, die Verinderung ist also wohl in Mitte 
des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts geschehen. 

Nun wurde in Wirtshiusern und Gewerksherbergen (Zeche 
genannt) die rohe Biihne aufgeschlagen, ein blosses auf Binken 


7 Th. Hampe, Die Entwicklung des Theaterwesens in Niirnberg, Niirnbg. 
1900. 
8 Devrient: Geschichte der deutschen Schaus pielkunst, Berlin, 1905. 
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und Fissern gebautes erhéhtes Podium, héchstens im Hinter- 
grunde mit Teppichen behangen, welche Ein- und Ausgang 
zuliessen. 

Diese Einrichtung zeigte sich aber nicht wiirdig genug zur 
Auffiihrung der Tragédien und geistlichen Comédien, und man 
entschloss sich einen eigenen Schauplatz zu errichten; ein 
Beweis, wie ernst die Biirger es mit ihren Comédien meinten, 
welch festen Grund der Antheil dafiir gefasst hatte. 

Dies Erste Deutsche Schauspielhaus wurde in Niirnberg im 
Jahre 1550 von der Zunft der Meistersinger erbaut; ein Beispiel, 
welches man bald darauf in Augsburg nachahmte..... 

An Decorationen und sonstigen Apparaten scheint dagegen 
diese Biihne nichts besessen zu haben. Aus den Tragédien und 
Comédien, welche dort aufgefiihrt worden sind, geht die grésste 
Diirftigkeit der Einrichtung hervor.”’ 

He seems to be of the opinion that only Tragedies and 
Comedies were performed on this stage. The Fastnachtspiele 
were still relegated to the Wirtshiuser and Gewerksherberge. 

Meyers Konversationslexikon seems to imply that the 
Fastnachtspiele were performed on this stage: “Die weltlichen 
Spiele waren auf Schulsile, Scheunen (Stadeln), unbedeckte 
Hofriume mit Geriisten und Emporen (Briicken, Zinnen), mit 
Teppichen umhangene Riume, spiter auf schlichte ‘Spielhauser’ 
angewiesen, deren erstes 1550 in Niirnberg durch die Meister- 
singerzunft errichtet wurde’’. 

The most recent treatise on the subject is the one by Peltzer 
which was mentioned above. Peltzer says, P. 16: “Wir hatten 
im II. Kapitel gesehen, dass die Fastnachtspiele nicht auf der 
Meistersingerbiihne gespielt sind. Und im III. kamen wir zu 
der Uberzeugung, dass die Spiele irgendwo in einem Raum 
stattfanden, der nicht eigens zu diesem Zweck geschaffen und 
hergerichtet war. Wo das nun war, werden die folgenden 
Abschnitte lehren miissen.”” He then proceeds to divide the 
Fastnachtspiele into six groups. p. 17: 

“Die Erste Gruppe umfasst solche Spiele, die in Gasthiusern 
vor der breiten Oeffentlichkeit gespielt wurden. .... 

Die Zweite Gruppe unterscheidet sich von der ersten dadurch, 
dass nicht die Biirgerschaft insgemein zuschaut, sondern ein 
bestimmter, abgegrenzter Teil von ihr, und dass der Spielort 
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nicht ein Gasthaus ist, sondern das grosse Zimmer eines Niirn- 
berger Stadthauses..... 

Eine Dritte Gruppe bilden Spiele, die eine bestimmte Biihne 
zur Auffiihrung voraussetzen, behelfsmissig genug, doch wenigs- 
tens mit vorbereitetem Hintergrund und einigen Versatz- 
stiicken..... ? 

Einer vierten Gruppe gehért Spiel 28 an, in dem der Spielort, 
der Schauplatz durchaus unklar und die Szenentrennung villig 
ungeniigend durchgefiihrt ist... . . 

Eine Weitere Gruppe von Spielen bilden solche, in denen 
der Schauplatz nicht unklar wird durch allzu schnellen Szenen- 
wechsel, sondern wo wir iiberhaupt keine Andeutung eines 
Schauplatzes herauslesen kénnen, wie z. B. Spiel 21. 

Zuletzt finden wir dann im Generalrigister auch Eine Reihe 
von solchen Spielen, die keine Fastnachtspiele sind, sondern 
Komédien oder nur lange, dialogisierende Kampfgespriche. 

>? 

From the further discussion it proceeds that he believes that 
some of the plays were performed outside, p. 22, while some 
like Der Kremerskorb were played partly outside and partly 
inside p. 23-24. 

As stated above in a note it is not clear whether Peltzer 
does or does not assume a stage for these plays. 

The preceding review must have made it clear that there 
is nothing like conformity or uniformity of opinion among 
critics regarding either the grouping of Hans Sachs’ Fastnacht- 
spiele or the place of their performance. And the reason for 
this is that all of the critics have considered these two questions 
as distinct and separate questions, which have no relation to 
each other. In the present paper the opposite course shall be 
pursued: an attempt shall be made to show that there is a dis- 
tinct relation between the structure of Hans Sachs’ Fastnacht- 
spiele and their place of performance. In order to do this we 
must: 

* It is not clear whether Peltzer believes that these plays were performed 
on a stage or not. On p. 22 where he discusses Der Kampf der Armut Mit Fraw 
Gliick, which belongs to this group he says: ‘“‘Aber es stehen einige Wendungen 
darin, die darauf schliessen lassen, dass es auf einer Biihne aufgeftihrt wurde.” 


Below however he says of the same play: ‘‘Eine Biihne erscheint tiberfliissig, 
da sich nur an zwei bis drei Stellen eine Abweichung von dem Herkémmlichen 


zeigt.” 
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1. Group the plays according to their structure; and 

2. Determine by whatever evidence we may glean (either 
internal evidence or by comparison with other plays) where 
the plays of each group were performed. 

Before starting attention must be called to two things. 
First, only such plays shall be treated as are actually called 
Fastnachtspiele in the Keller-Goetze edition of Hans Sachs’ 
works. These will offer enough material to warrant conclusions. 
If, then, there are other plays, which some one would like to 
consider Fastnachtspiele, it will be easy to insert them into 
one or the other of our groups. 

Second, the Protokolle (Hampe) are too meagre to offer 
much assistance. According to them we cannot determine 
whether all or none or which of the Fastnachtspiele were per- 
formed on the so-called Meistersingerbiihne. 

In order now to ascertain whether there is a relation between 
the structure of Hans Sachs’ Fastnachtspiele and their place of 
performance, it is necessary to become clear on the question as 
to the method in which the poet-cobbler composed his plays. 

The Fastnachtspiele are sufficient evidence in themselves 
to prove that he did not write them with any knowledge of the 
internal structure of a play. If he had, there would be more 
evidence of a steady progress to perfection. This is, however, 
by no means the case. Hampe is probably correct when he 
says, p. 153: “Unter solchen Verhiltnissen war es fiir Hans 
Sachs von vorneherein unméglich, zu einem richtigen Ver- 
stindnis des Wesens der dramatischen Dichtkunst durch- 
zudringen. Ihm geniigte es zum Aufbau eines Dramas vollkommen, 
wenn er einen Stoff, anstatt ihn als Meistergesang strophisch 
oder in Spruchform zu behandeln, gleichsam in die Form eines 
erweiterten Dialogs kleidete und iiber die Technik des Dramas 
hat der wackere Meister schwerlich jemals tiefer nachgedacht.— 
Von einer eigentlichen Theatertechnik kann fiir jene Zeit in 
Deutschland noch nicht die Rede sein, und dass ihr ginzliches 
Fehlen, so gut wie ihr spateres gelegentliches Uberwuchern 
keinen giinstigen Einfluss auf die Qualitat der dramatischen 
Produktion ausiiben konnte, leuchtet ohne weiteres ein.” 

It is clear, therefore, that the inner technique is not the 
determining factor in establishing the method in which Hans 
Sachs wrote his Fastnachtspiele. Kaulfusz-Diesch, quoting 
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Hampe, says p. 15: “‘Hans Sachs schrieb seine Stiicke stets 
fiir die Auffiihrung, wenn auch, seinem eigenen Zeugniesse nach, 
nicht alle seine Dramen wirklich aufgefiihrt worden sind. Auf 
dem Titelblatt des dritten Buches der Gesammtausgabe heisst 
es: Welch spil auch nit allein gut, nutzlich und kurtzweilig 
zu lesen sindt, sonder auch leichtlich aus diesem buch spilweis 
anzurichten, weil es so ordentlich alle person, gebirden, wort 
und werck, auszgeng aufs verstendigst anzeigt.”’ 

The above statements show us the method in which Hans | 
Sachs wrote his plays. In writing a play, Hans Sachs considered 
two factors: first the form and then the fact that they were to 
be performed. But were all of his plays intended for one and 
the same kind of stage? Apparently not, as shall be shown 
below. Just as playwrights in all ages had to write for the 
particular stage in vogue at their time, so Hans Sachs had to 
write his plays with an eye on the particular place—or as the 
case may be—on the particular occasion, for which they were 
composed. 

Bearing this in mind we shall now proceed to group Hans 
Sachs’ Fastnachtspiele. According to their structure (form) 
Hans Sachs’ Fastnachtspiele may be divided into three great 
groups. 

Group I consists of plays which open and close with a short 
informal address to the spectators. The following plays belong to 
this group: 


1) 1517 Das Hoffgsindt Veneris XIV, 3 
2) 1518 Von Der Eygenschafft Der Lieb XIV, 12 
3) 1533 Von Einem Bisen Weib V, 47 
4) 1535 Die Sechs Klagenden IX, 3 
5) 1536 Die Rockenstuben XIV, 26 
6) 1537 (1557!) Das Narren-Schneiden V, 3 
7) 1539 Die Holen Den Bachen im Teutschen Hoff V, 31 
8) 1540 Die Holen Krapffen V, 18 
9) 1544 Der Schwanger Pawer IX, 23 
10) 1544 Die Laster-Artzney XIV, 35 
11) 1545 Der Teuffel Mit Dem Alten Weib IX, 35 
12) 1550 Der Gesellen Fasznacht IX, 47 
13) 1550 Fraw Warheyt Will Niemandt Herbergen XIV, 99 
14) 1551 Der Bész Rauch IX, 108 
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Group II is the largest of all the groups. The plays of this 
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group open and close with a soliloquy or a dialogue. The follow- 
ing plays belong here: 


Der Pawr Mit Dem Kuedieb XIV, 111° 

Der Unersetlich Geitzhunger XIV, 154 

Der Farend Schuler Mit Dem Teuffel-Pannen 
IX, 72 

Der Pawr Inn Dem Fegfewer XIV, 233 

Die Listig Bulerin XVII, 17 

Der Parteckensack XVII, 3 

Das Weib Im Brunnen IX, 96 

Der Grosz Evferer & XVII, 29 

Der Eulenspiegel Mit Der Pfaffenkellerin & XVII 
80 

Die Alt Verschlagen Kuplerin & XVII, 65 

Der Tot Mann XIV, 320 

Der Schwanger Bawer Mit Dem Fil XXI, 62 


Der Farendi Schuler Im Paradeisz XIV, 72 

Das Wildbad XX1, 3* 

Der Jung Kauffman Nicola Mit Seiner Sophia 
XIV, 84* 

Die Spich Bulerey XIV, 184 

Das Kelberbruten XIV, 170 

Das Heisz Eysen IX, 85 

Der Pawren Knecht Wil Zwo Frawen Haben IX, 60 
Der Ketzermeister Mit Den Vil Kessel-Suppen 
XIV, 304 

Ewlenspiegel Mit Den Blinden XIV, 288 

Der Verdorben Edelman & XIV, 276 

Das Bost Weyb Mit Den Worten & XIV, 262* 
Der Bawer Mit Dem Plerr XVII, 42 

Die Burgerin Mit Dem Thumbherrn XVII, 52 
Der Krimerskorb XVII, 170 

Der Alt Buler Mit Der Zauberey IX, 120 


” The arrangement of the Plays of Group II is for convenience of the sub- 


sequent discussion. 
* The plays marked 
but they contain remarks addressed to the spectators. 


* are transitional plays. They belong to Group II, 
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Die Wiinderlichen Minder und Unheusszlichen 
Weiber & XVII, 126 

Der Losz Mann Mit Dem Muncketen Weib XVII, 
141 

Eulenspiegel Mit Dem Beltzwaschen zu N tigstetten 
XXI, 116* 

Die Kupelt Schwieger Mit Dem Alten Kaufmann 
XXIII, 86 

Eulenspiegel Mit Dem Blawen Hosztuch und Dem 
Bawern XX1, 49 

Der Bawer Mit Dem Saffran XXI, 35 


Der Teuffel Mit Dem Kauffman und Den Alten 
Weibern XIV, 47* 

Der Nasen-Tanz XIV, 60* 

Von Joseph Unnd Melisso, Auch Kénig Salomon 
XIV, 124 

Zwischen Dem Gott A poline und Dem Rimer Fabio 
XIV, 139 

Der Gestolen Pachen XIV, 220 

Der Blind Messner & XVII, 183 

Der Tyrann Dionisius Mit Damone & XIV, 251 
Der Roszdieb zu Fiinsing & XVII, 97 

Das Weynent Hiindlein XVII, 112 

Der Pfarrherr Mit Sein Ehbrecher-Bawren XVII, 
156 

Den Wucher und Ander Peschwerd Petreffent 
XXIII, 136 

Der Doctor Mit Der Grossen Nasen XXI, 103* 

Der Verspilt Reuter XXI, 76 

Die Zwen Gfattern Mit Dem Zorn XXI, 91 

Die Fiinff Armen Wanderer IX, 12 


Group III is the smallest. The plays of this group open 
with a formal prologue and close with a formal epilogue. The 
following three plays belong here: 


63) 1552 Von Der Ungliickhafften, Verschwaizten Bulschafft 


XIV, 198 


64) 1557 Der Teuffel Nam Ein Alt Weib Zu Der Ehe XXI, 
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65) 1557 Der Neydhart Mit Dem Feyhel XVII, 198 

Chronologically these groups by no means run parallel to 
each other. Before 1550 we find only plays of Group I. (Except 
1549 Kaufmann.) Plays of Group II and Group III occur only 
after 1550 and those of Group II are clearly most numerous. 
Those of Group I are clearly on the wane after 1550. Hence 
the year 1550 seems to mark a division line and we shall there- 
fore treat the plays before 1550 first and then those after 1550. 


Before 1550 


Before 1550 Hans Sachs wrote eleven Fastnachtspiele, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 of the plays enumerated above, 
and all of these belong to Group I. They open with an informal 
address to the spectators. The actor enters, greets the assembled 
people with “‘guten abend”’ and then if he happens to be the host 
or his representative he bids them welcome, or if he happens 
to be an intruder he offers an apology or an explanation for 
his coming. Then follows the play. In conclusion an informal 
speech is appended giving the moral of the play. In Formal 
Structure these plays are all alike. 

As to Dramatic Technique these plays may be divided into 
two classes. To the first class belong Nos 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 11 of 
the plays enumerated above. These plays are spontaneous" 
in nature. They make no attempt at creating a theatrical 
illusion as far as place is concerned. Their Setting and Place 
of Performance are identical. As a consequence all of them have 
but one scene, with the exception of No. 11 and here it is not 
a question of change of place, but merely of time. (IX, 37, 13; 
44, 31.) 

To the second class belong Nos. 1, 5, 9, 10 of the plays 
enumerated above. These plays endeavor to create a theatrical 
illusion as to place, though in most cases it is only a straddling 
attempt at best. The Setting of these plays and their Place 
of Performance are straddled or blended one into the other. 
No. 1 might have been placed in a class for itself, since no 
Setting or Place is indicated. However, since it is not spon- 
taneous as those of class one, it was placed here. Of the remain- 
ing three plays Nos. 5 and 10 have only one scene; while No. 9 


NV, 29, 25 ungfer.—XIV, 12, 8, unberuffen &. 
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has more than one. And change of scene here implies a change 
of place. 

We must now elucidate what is meant by the term Straddling 
as used above. The four plays under consideration here open 
with a ‘“‘guten abend’’ to the spectators and close with a direct 
address to them, which fact, of course, counteracts any theatri- 
cal illus‘on and makes the spectators think of the actual place 
of performance. In the course of the play, however, Hans Sachs 
soon effects a transition from the place of performance to the 
setting of the play. In No. 5 we are told XIV, 26, 7 Heindt 
werdt Hinnen die Rockenstuben, which, of course, means that 
the spectator is to imagine that the room in which he happens 
to be, or that part of the room in which the actors happen to 
be is for the time being the rockenstuben. No. 10 offers some 
difficulties. It is not clear whether it should be grouped with 
the plays of class one or with those of class two. However, the 
general character of it seems to indicate that a theatrical illusion 
is implied. In the introductory speech the arézet bids the guests 
welcome and says that he has advertised. Hence we are prob- 
ably to infer that the spectators are to believe that they have 
come to the arizet. Furthermore, at the end of the play he 
leads the patients away and concludes with the following 
remarks to the spectators: 


XIV, 45, 35 Und ob noch einer Hinnen wehr 
, ’ , 
Der auch meinr ertzeney beger, 
Der zeig sich ahn, eh ich Geh Ausze& 


Hinnen and geh ausz undoubtedly refer to the actual place 
of performance and the spectators must have thought of this 
and not of the presumed setting of the play, which was supposed 
to be the office of the arizet. Hence, in general, a theatrical 
illusion is probably meant here, though it is at best a very 
straddling attempt. 

No. 9 is the first Fastnachtspiel that attempts a change of 
place in scene. The play opens as follows: 


IX, 23, 1 Ein guten Abent, ir erbarn leut! 

Ich bin Herein beschieden heut. 

Ich solt mein Nachtpawrn suchen Hinnen. 
Wiewol ich ir noch kein thu finnen && 
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There is no theatrical illusion here. Herein and hinnen clearly 
refer to the actual place of performance, in which the spectators 
happen to be. There is no ground for assuming anything else. 

On p. 27, 5 however, we suddenly find the characters, 
without leaving the scene of action outside (in the street 28, 27) 
on the following day. 

IX, 27, 5 Mich dunckt, der Rath kinn je nicht felen 

Schaw dort geht der Kargas rausz, 
Yiz eben gleich auss seinem Hausz. 


Ich wil die sach gleich fahen an. 
Thut ir swen hinder den Stadel stan! 


This change of time and place is naively bridged over by 
Hans’ speech from p. 26, 19 to P. 27, 3. The change of scene 
from the street to Kargas’ home is very easily effected. p. 28, 
Sie Fiiren und Setzen in Auf Ein Sessel Nieder. On p. 32, 16 
we have a change of scene indicated by the technical device of 
vacating the scene of action, though it is not clear why Kargas, 
too, should leave. There is merely a change of time, and a very 
brief one at that. However, the stage directions read: Sie 
Gehen Ab. Der Kranck Geht Ein An Eim Stecken &&. Appar- 
ently Kargas left the scene only in order to return and resume 
his seat on the sessel (p. 32, 32 steh auff!). 

On p. 33 the artzet concludes with a speech to the spectators, 
which of course brings us back to the actual place of per- 
formance. This play clearly passes back and forth between the 
actual place of performance and the setting of the play, and 
thus straddles the place of performance and the setting of the 
play. 

The Place of Performance of some of these plays can be 
pretty definitely determined on the basis of evidence contained 
in them. The following two were probably performed in a 
private home: 

No. 4 Die'sechs klagenden. 

IX, 3, 1 Seyt mir willkon in Meinem Hausz 
10, 4 Der Hauszherr Spricht 
11, 12 Wolauff, wolauff, last uns hinausz! 
Den frommen Herren raumbi das Hausz! 
Der uns hat geben gute lehr, 
Uns auch beweisen Zucht und Ehr 


Mit warmer Stuben, Speisz und Tranck! 
Des sagen wir im grossen danck. 
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No. 8 Die holen krapffen 
V, 18, 4 Der Burger Geht in die Stuben 
18, 5-12 (Introductory speech) 


20, 18 Sich Télpen Friis! was thust du hinnen? 
Kanst auff dem Dorff kein Wirtshausz finnen, 
Das du su den Burgern einkerst? 


However, it is possible that this play may have been performed 
in an inn. 
The following plays were undoubtedly performed in an inn. 


No. 3 Von einem bésen weib. 
V, 60, 19 Wie das ich dich so zornig find 
Mit allem deynem hauszgesindt 
Inn dem wirtshausz auff diesen abend. 
No. 7 Die holen den bachen im deutschen hoff 


V, 35, 5—32, 6 (Introductory speech) 

Deutsches Haus 32, 5; 33, 33; 40, 1. (Whether or not this 
was the actual name of the inn in which this play was given 
makes no material difference for the purpose of this investiga- 
tion.) 

No. 1 Das hofgesindt Veneris and No. 2 Von der eygenschafft 
der liebe very probably also belong to this group. 

In case of the remaining plays Nos. 5, 6, 9, 10, 11 it is 
impossible to determine just where they were given. That 
they were performed inside can be established. 


No. 5 XIV, 26, 7 Heindt werdt hinnen die rockenstuben 
No. 6 V, 17, 1 Nun hort! ob indert einer wer 
Der dieser artzney beger. 
No. 9 IX, 23, 5 Ich bin herein beschieden heut & 
No. 10 XIV, 45, 35 Und ob noch einer hinnen wehr, 
Der auch meiner ertzney beger 
Der seig sich ahn, eh ich geh ausz. 
No. 11 IX, 35, 5 Verargt mirs nicht, und das ich hewt 
Zu euch rein kom. 


Two of these plays clearly imply that they were not per- 
formed in an inn. 


No. 9 IX, 26, 16 Im wirtshausz findt man euch viel speter. 
No. 10 XIV, 45, 37 Der seig sich ahn, eh ich geh ausz 
Oder such mich in dem gasthausz 
Das man nendt zu der gulden gans. 
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Whether we are to infer the same for No. 6: 


V, 17, 3 Der such uns inn der herberg hie 
Bey eym der haist ich waisz nit wie. 


is not clear. The fact that V, 4, 5 reads: Gott gseng den Wirt 
mit seinen gesten—would not necessarily contradict this, since 
the word Wirt might be loosely used for host. 

It must not be concluded now that these two (or possibly 
three) plays were therefore given in a private home, since they 
were not performed in an inn. There may have been some other 
room available for Hans Sachs. 

The question now arises: Was there a stage for these plays? 
Of the seven plays that are spontaneous in nature, six (Nos. 2, 3, 
4, 7, 8, 11) preclude any possibility of a stage, since the Setting 
of the play and the Place of Performance are identical and all 
local references refer to the Place of Performance.” 

No. 6 must be considered especially, for it offers certain 
difficulties. In the first place, there is a disagreement among 
critics as to the date of this play. Some place it in 1557, others 
in 1537. As to content it is undoubtedly the best one of all the 
Fastnachtspiele. It represents the Zeitgeist of the XVIth 
century as one of the critics puts it and in this respect it might 
be considered a Faust of the XVIth century. Considering it 
from this point of view, we must grant that it is infinitely 
superior to the rest of the Fastnachtspiele written before 1550. 


3 No. 2 is clear. Compare also XIV, 23, 23, Der Edelknab gehet sum tisch & 

nimbt ein geschier &. This refers to one of the tables in the inn. 

No. 3. V, 52, 14, Das bos weib trit in die stubn clearly the place of per- 
formance. 

60, 12, Der nachbaur thut die stubn-thur auff unnd laufft hinnein 
clearly the door of the place of performance and the place of per- 
formance are referred to here (C. f. 65, 1). 

No. 4 is also clear. [X, 3, 1, Seyt mir willkom in meinem hauszl 
11, 2 Wolauff, wolauff last uns hinausz! 

Den frommen herren raumbt das hauss & 

No. 7. V, 32, 7, Die pawren klopffen an. They are knocking at the door of 
the inn. All other references are also to be understood as pertaining 
to the actual place of performance. 

No. 8. V, 18, 13, Der bawer tritt in die stuben, i.e., the actual place of perform- 
ance. 

No. 11. IX, 39, 26, Das weib laufft auss, schlecht die thiir ungestum einn 

This refers to the actual place of performance. (41, 17, Stubenthir.) 
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But it is also far superior to the four plays that were written 
in 1557 (Eulenspiegel mit dem blawen hosztuch und dem 
bawern—Der teuffel nam ein alt weib zu der ehe—Den wucher 
und ander peschwerd petreffent—Der Neydhart mit dem 
feyhel). 

Apparently the content will not help us in solving this 
problem. We must therefore approach the matter from another 
point of view. As to Form this play belongs to Group I and 
the tabulation given above shows that this form was not em- 
ployed by Hans Sachs after 1551. This does not prove, however, 
that it must necessarily have been written before 1551, for a 
reversion to type is just as possible in literature as in nature. 
Furthermore, it is the purpose of this investigation to prove 
that all of the plays of Group II were probably intended for 
performance on a stage and that the plays of Group I were 
intended for performance in private circles and in places that 
were not equipped with a stage. Hence, if Hans Sachs had for 
some reason or other conceived the idea of writing this play 
for private performance in 1557, he naturally would have used 
this form. 

Nevertheless, we have decided in favor of the date 1537 for 
the following reason. If we examine Hans Sachs’ Fastnacht- 
spiele we see that after 1550 he becomes more concrete, ob- 
jective and realistic in the treatment of his subject matter. 
He is decidedly interested in sociological problems. He treats 
definite types of characters or classes of characters and points 
out their weaknesses and foibles or their relation to their 
fellowmen. Before 1550 he is more abstract and subjective. 
Many of his plays are almost allegorical, probably under the 
influence of the allegorical poetry which prevailed in the X Vth 
and the early part of the XVIth century. Such plays are: 
Hofgesindt, Eygenshafft, Lasterarzney. They remind us very 
much of Brant’s Narrenschiff (1494) and Murner’s Vom grossen 
lutherischen Narren (1522). And the play in question cannot 
deny its kinship to these plays. Furthermore, this play very 
closely resembles the play Lasterarzney in conception. Still 
we do not claim that the question as to the date of this play 
has now been settled; and indeed this has no direct bearing on 
our problem. It was merely necessary to make this digression 
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here in order to explain why we dated this play 1537 and not 
1557. 

The question that is of immediate interest to us here is 
whether this play was intended to be performed on a stage or 
not. Two remarks: 

V, 3, 25 Sicht ir die leut nicht sitzen dort? and 

V,17, 1 Der Knecht Schrayt Ausz, would seem to imply 
that the spectators were seated at some distance from the 
actors. The actors might therefore be thought of as being on a 
platform. This would seem to be supported by the stage direc- 
tion V, 17, 1 Er Geht Ab. However, we must not take this stage 
direction too literally. Hans Sachs uses it as a technical term. 
In No. 11, for example, where there certainly was no platform, 
since the characters slam the Stuben-Thiir, Hans Sachs also 
says: IX, 37, 13 Ste Gehen Beide Ab. 

Hence in the absence of all convincing evidence for a stage, 
we must assume that the characters were stationed in some 
vacant place in the room and that the spectators were seated 
at some distance from this. This conception is more in keeping 
with the spontaneous introductory remarks: Ich bin dort 
nieden &. 

Of the four plays that endeavor to create a theatrical illusion, 
we can assume that No. 1 was not performed on a stage, since 
it was written as early as 1517. No. 5 was clearly not intended 
for performance on a stage, since all local references refer to 
the actual place of performance. (XIV, 31, 6.) 

No. 10 offers no evidence one way or another. Hence we 
must assume that like the rest of the plays of this kind it was 
intended to be performed without a stage or a platform. 

No. 9 must be considered in particular, since it has a change 
of scene implying a change of place. From the discussion of 
this play offered above, it must have become clear that its 
dramatic structure is very poor. It taxes the imagination of 
the spectators to follow the changes of place. The only evidence 
that can possibly be gleaned from this play for or against a 
stage is the place on P. 32, 16 where all of the characters leave 
the scene of action. If we decide that all of the characters leave 
by the same exit, then we must conclude that there was no 
stage. If, on the other hand, we decide that Kargas leaves by 
one entrance and the rest of the characters by another, then 
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we must conclude that there was a stage. The former seems 
to be more in keeping with the general dramatic structure of 
the play. Hence we must assume that there was no stage. 
However, very likely the rest of the characters left first and 
then Kargas followed. 

It remains to say a word about the relation of the structure 
of these plays to their place of performance. All of the Fast- 
nachtspiele of Hans Sachs that were written before 1550 were 
clearly meant to be performed in inns or private homes or other 
places that were not equipped with a stage. There is as a 
consequence no direct line of demarcation between the actors 
and the spectators on the one hand nor the setting of the play 
and the place of performance on the other. The introductory 
speech served the purpose of getting the attention of the chance 
spectators or of giving the purpose and setting of the play or 
both. The concluding speech served to bid the spectators 
farewell. Hence it is clear that the formal structure of these 
plays was not merely a matter of dead tradition, but that it 
served a very practical purpose. 


After 1550 

The first decade in the second half of the century marks the 
climax in Hans Sachs’ activity as a writer of Fastnachtspiele. 
In this period we find all three groups represented. But since 
Group II is by far the largest we shall treat this first. 

Group II comprises in all forty-eight plays. And these plays 
differ from those of Group I in Formal Structure and in Dramatic 
Technique. 

In Formal Structure these plays do not show the informal 
introductory and closing speeches, which we found in Group I. 
Instead they open and close with a soliloquy or a dialogue. 

As to Dramatic Technique these plays are not spontaneous 
as those of Group I, nor do they create a straddling illusion. 
The Setting of these plays and the Place of Performance are 
distinctly separated. The actors and the spectators are strictly 
segregated. In other words they create a perfect theatrical 
illusion. (Except of course the few transitional plays.) As to 
scenes they range from one to nine. 

Concerning the Place of Performance there is no evidence 
that these plays were performed outside. Peltzer’s view that 
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the first part of Kremerskorb XVII, 170 was performed outside 
across the street and the rest of the play in an inn does not seem 
very plausible. The spectators would certainly encounter a 
great deal of difficulty both in hearing what was being said 
across the street, and in seeing what was going on, since they 
would have to crowd into one or two small windows. Further- 
more, the action of the first part would halt, since the Kremer 
would have to wait until the spectators had gotten all set before 
he could begin his argument with his wife. The simpler view 
is to assume that the entire play took place inside. 


In case anyone should conclude that Der Pawr Mit Dem 
Kuedieb (XIV, 111) must have been played outside, because 
a cow occurs in the scene, we would say that this was no real 
cow but merely an actor or two disguised as a cow by wearing 
a cow-hide. That a cow-hide constituted a part of the stage 
paraphernalia can be assumed. In the play Der Farend Schuler 
Mit Dem Teuffel-Pannen we find a horse-hide (IX, 80, 31). 
In the play Der Tot Mann we meet with a Sewhaudt XIV, 
327, 11. 

Moreover, since none of the plays before 1550 were performed 
outside (and this was certainly more likely to happen before 
1550 than after 1550), there is no reason for assuming that any 
of the plays after 1550 were performed outside, especially since 
many of them bear evidence that they were given inside. 

Before taking up a detailed discussion of the Place of Per- 
formance, however, we must pass on to a consideration of the 
question of the stage. If we examine the plays in which an 
inside and outside setting are presented at the same time, we 
find that the characters that are supposed to be in the inside 
are clearly on a higher elevation than those that are supposed 
to be on the outside. Only one play need be considered here in 
support of this statement. The little play Das Weib im Brunnen 
(IX, 96) has been chosen. When the husband is in the house 
and his wife outside threatens to commit suicide by drowning 
herself, and throws a stone into the well, he says (101, 27) 
Ich wil bald Nab lauffen und schawen. Apparently he is on a 
higher elevation than his wife who is on the outside. Reversely 
when he is on the outside and his wife is inside he says (105, 28. 
Kom ich Hinauff &. 
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Two possibilities suggest themselves here as an explanation 
The first is to assume that Hans Sachs had at his disposal a 
stage with a three story arrangement like that of the Mystery 
stage. In that case the characters on the outside would be on 
the middle stage, the characters inside on the upper stage and 
the “Brunnen’”’ would be a hole in the stage. Koester assumes 
such a hole for his Meistersingerbiihne before the entrance A 
and says that it is a relic of the lower stage of the Mystery stage 
(p. 36). This view may be safely discarded, however. It would 
require a room fifteen feet high, if we assume three feet from 
the floor of the room to the top of the stage, and six feet from 
the top of the stage to the upper stage and six feet from the 
upper stage to the ceiling of the room. 

A simpler view is to assume that the characters on the out- 
side were on the floor of the room in which the stage was 
located, and that the characters on the inside were on the stage. 
The “Brunnen,” which occurs only in the play: Das Weib im 
Brunnen, and is incidentally mentioned in Der Parteckensack 
(XVII, 11, 11) could easily be represented by a box placed on 
the floor. The objection that it is improbable that some of the 
characters would be playing off the stage on the floor of the 
room in which the stage was erected, might be met with the 
rejoinder that in the plays of Group I there was no stage at all; 
and that in the Tragedies and Comedies there were processions 
around the room. Hence it cannot have seemed so strange to 
the people of the XVIth century to see some of the actors off 
the stage and some of them on it. 

Now let us see what evidence can be gathered for the 
structure of this stage. In the play Der Parteckensack (XVII, 
12, 31) we read: 

ich musz finsterlich 
Euch hinauff-bringen drey stiegen. 


Three steps therefore lead up to the stage and these were very 
steep. 

XVII, 13, 17 Die stiegen sind gach undersich.™ 
From this we can conclude that the stage was about three feet 
high, if we allow about 12 inches for each of these “‘géch stiegen.”’ 


% For further references to the steps see XVII, 23, 6; 23, 17-26; 23, 30 
and especially 24, 11-24 &&&. 
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Furthermore, the room in which this stage was erected must 
have been narrow, or there would not have been any need of 
such steep steps. And finally, it is safe to conclude that the 
stage could not have been very large in area, since they had 
to build steep steps in order to get as much space as possible 
for the stage. 

This does not exhaust our material, however. The play 
Das Weib im Brunnen (IX, 96) mentions a door and a window. 
And we must now try to locate this door and window. It is 
impossible to assume that these plays were performed in an 
inn or a home and that the window and door used were the actual 
window and door of these respective places. In the first place, 
the play mentioned above was intended to be performed on 
a stage about three feet high; hence the window of the home 
or inn would have been too low. In the second place, if we 
assume that the actual door and window of the place of per- 
formance were used, then the greater part of this play would 
have been performed outside and could not have been seen by 
the spectators. The same holds true of other plays. Compare 
for example Der Parteckensack (XVII, 3). We must, therefore, 
assume that the door and window referred to are stage requisites, 
and not the actual door and window of the place of performance. 
And from the epic descriptions given in some of the plays and 
from the action in others, we can get a pretty good idea where 
these were located. 

In the play Die Listig Bulerin (XVII, 24, 11) there is an 
epic description, which gives us a good idea where the door was 
located with reference to the stage. 


Unser mayd unten war am tennen 
Und gab su essen unsern hennen 

Und hett die hauss thiir lassen offen- 
Urbring kompt die steig rauff-geloffen 
Ein jungling, west nit, wer er war 
Erschrocken und erschluchiset gar, 
Und sprach: Gnad fraw, verberget mich! 
Wo nicht, so wird erwurget ich. 

Als ich in sah in solchem jammer, 

War eben offen unser kammer, 

Darein hiesz ich in lauffn und schmiegen. 
Im fussstapfien kimpt rauff die stiegen 
Herr Lamprecht mit eim blossen schwert, 
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Den jiingling 2u erwiirgen gert, 

Den ich doch mit giitigen worten 
Abteydiget an disen orten, 

Bat in, mein darinn suverschonen, 

Thet deiner freundschafft in ermonen, 
So wurd stillschweigent ich gewert, 
Kehrt sich umb und mit blossem schwert 
Die stiegen ab, mit solchen worten, 

Wie ir gehort habt an den orten. 

Also ward diser handel gahn. 


From this description it is clear that the door is parterre, 
i.e., on a level with the floor of the room in which the stage was 
erected. And itis near the steps leading up to the stage. This 
is verified by the action of other plays. In the play Der Par- 
teckensack we find the following situation: XVII, 11, 36 Die 
Meyd Gehi Zur Thiir und Spricht 


Zisz! Ziszl 

Junckherr, junckherr, kommet herein! 
Schweigt nur, ir miist gar stille seyn, 
Auff dasz euch niemand hir im hausz, 
Es wiird sonst nichtes gutes drauss. 
Bleibt da am thennen stille stahn! 

Ich wils der frawen seygen an. 


She leaves to inform her mistress of the arrival of her pre- 
sumed lover and returns. 


12, 29, Anna, die meyd, kombt wider und spricht: 


Junckherr, kombt und halt euch an mich! 
Stost euch nit! ich musz finsterlich 
Euch hinauff-bringen hoch drey stiegen, 
Da werd ir sanfft gebettet ligen 
In susser lieb, mit schimpff und schertz, 
Wie lang begert hat ewer hertz. 

Die meyd fiihret den pachanten hinauf,. 


The door is clearly parterre and the steps lead up to the 
Hence the door was located at the foot of the steps 
leading up to the stage. For further proof compare the follow- 
ing: IX, 77, 11-14; XIV, 239, 20-24; XVII, 38, 5-7. In the 
play Der Grosz Eyferer we meet the following: 


XVII, 35, 33 Versperr wol uberal das hausz, 





Dasz niemand ein mig oder ausz 
Dergleichen die thiir an der stiegen. 
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37, Nun wil ich nab, sammer bots jammer! 
Am thennen stehn in die holtskammer 
Und auff den pfaffn haben mein spiir. 
Sperrt er auff, schleicht rein durch die thiir (rein) 
Ich wil in schlagen auff sein platten. 


And that the door was not placed across the foot of the steps, 
but in a direct line with the front of the stage, as shown in the 
illustration below, can be inferred from the following facts. 
The space between the end of the stage and the wall of the room 
must have been very small, since as has been pointed out above, 
the steps had to be very steep. Hence a transverse position of 
the door would be very awkward for certain plays. For example 
in the play Das Weib im Brunnen the actors on the outside 
would not only be very much crowded for room, but they 
would also be invisible to the spectators on the opposite side 
of the room. On the other hand the advantage of our arrange- 
ment is apparent. In the play Der Pawr Mit Dem Kuedieb XIV, 
112, 26, the daughter goes down to admit the stranger and does 
not reappear on the stage until 113, 31. If we take our position 
of the door for granted, it will be seen how easy it was for her 
to slip behind the stage. When she returns she tells us that she 
has been busy with her work. A similar situation is found in 
XVII, 10, 36; 11, 1. To be sure we do not insist that the position 
must have been just this way for all the plays. The partition 
in which the door was located was portable and might easily 
have been shifted into different positions to meet the demands 
of the action. 

No attempt shall be made here to locate the window defi- 
nitely. That there was one used is clear from the action of the 
plays. The following passages will give some idea of its approxi- 
mate location. 

Geitzhunger XIV, 159, 18 


Simplicius klopfft ahn reichenburger spricht 
Schaw wer thut an der thur anschmitzen 
Die fraw schaudt und spricht 
Bots leichnam angst es ist der man 
Reichenburger spricht 
Lauff, mach auff, lass in einher gahn. (See also 165, 3 ff.) 


Der Pawr Inn Dem Fegfewer XIV, 235, 1 
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Hort, hirt, geht, secht, wer klopffet ahn 
Im kloster an der firdern thiir. 
Herr Ulrich schaudt nausz, spricht 
Es steht ein Pewerin dafiir, & 
Der Abt spricht: 
So geht hin und lasset sie ein, 
Last hiren, was ir klag wirt sein. 
Herr Ulrich bringet die Pewerin. 


Der Eulenspiegel Mit Der Pfaffenkellerin und Dem Pferdt 


Der Pfaff spricht: 
Schaw wer am pfarrhof klopffet an 
Die Kellerin schawt nausz und spricht: 
Es wird der Eulenspiegel sein. 
Der Pfaff spricht: 
Geh lieber so lass ihn herein! 
Kellerin geht und spricht: 
Wie habt ir nur den narrn so gern? 
Euch wird einmal dess nerrn wern. 


From these passages (and others could be added) it would 
seem that the window was not located in the door, but that it 
was located nearer to the stage than the door was, or reversely, 
that the door was farther removed from the stage than the 























window was. Just where it was located, however, we shall not 
try to determine. In the play Das Weib im Brunnen we read 
the following: (The husband says) IX, 99, 7 Mich stellen in eim 
laden Nieder. If the word nieder is not used merely for rhythmi- 
cal reasons here, we must infer that it was necessary to go down 
in order to reach the window. Later on, however, he says 101, 27 
Ich wil nab lauffen. Hence it was necessary to go down when 
one was looking out of the window and wanted to go to the door. 
This might seem to imply that the arrangement was such that 
a person standing on one of the three gdch stiegen could con- 
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veniently look out of the window. Still we prefer to leave this 
question open. 

That this partition in which the door was located was not 
permanent but portable can be inferred from plays which do 
not require the door, but the entrance at which the partition 
was situated. (Wildbad XXI, 3.) That this stage was equipped 
with a curtain is clear from the fact that many of the plays 
require curtain entrances and that “die vier ort’’ are mentioned 
in one of them (XIV, 242, 19). 

Having thus established on the basis of evidence within the 
plays themselves that there must have been a stage at Hans 
Sachs’ disposal, which was equipped with a door and a window 
and a curtain, it now remains to determine how many of the 
plays of this group were intended to be performed on this stage. 
There can be no question regarding the following ones: 


15) 1550 Der Pawr Mit Dem Kuedieb XIV, 111 

16) 1551 Der Unersetlich Geitshunger XIV, 154 

17) 1551 Der Farend Schuler Mit Dem Teuffel-Pannen IX, 
72 

18) 1552 Der Pawr Inn Dem Fegfewer XIV, 233 

19) 1552 Die Listig Bulerin XVII, 17 

20) 1552 Der Parteckensack XVII, 3 

21) 1553 Das Weib Im Brunnen IX, 96 

22) 1553 Der Grosz Eyferer & XVII, 29 

23) 1553 Der Eulenspiegel Mit Der Pfaffenkellerin & XVII, 
80 

24) 1553 Die Alt Verschlagen Kuplerin & XVII, 65 

25) 1554 Der Tot Mann XIV, 320 

26) 1559 Der Schwanger Bawer Mit Dem Fil XX1, 62 


All of these plays except four (Nos. 17, 24, 25, 26) were 
used above in establishing the existence and the nature of the 
stage. That these four plays were also intended for the stage 
and that the door referred to in them was not the door of the 
place of performance, nor a curtain entrance but the door 
established above may be safely assumed, since they have the 
same form as the other plays and the door could be used (IX, 76, 
13-17; 23; XVII, 76, 12 ff.; XIV, 325, 22-328, 8; X XI, 66, 28). 


4 Of course we do not assume that everywhere where a door or a window 
is mentioned, this particular door or window was used. 
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As further evidence that all of these twelve plays were intended 
to be performed on a stage, the following facts might be added. 
All of these plays except No. 25 require more than one entrance. 
Furthermore, one of them No. 18 mentions die vier ort (XIV, 
242, 19); and finally No. 26 mentions Spielleut (XXI, 75, 17) 
which would seem to suggest the existence of a theater and a 
stage. 

The remaining plays of this group do not require a door 
or a window. Still we have positive evidence in the case of some 
of them that they must have been intended for performance 
on the stage. The fact that these plays have the same external 
structure as the plays which require the door or the window, 
might give rise to a suspicion that they were intended for per- 
formance under similar circumstances; but we cannot consider 
this fact in itself as a proof that they actually were. A more 
cogent proof that they were intended for performance on the 
stage is the fact that they demand two or more entrances or 
exits. Situations arise in these plays which show clearly that 
the characters enter upon or leave the stage by different en- 
trances or exits. It is hardly probable that an inn or a private 
home would have had two or more doors conveniently located 
for plays like this. Hence, we must assume that they were 
intended for the stage reconstructed above. The following 
plays come into consideration here.® 


27) 1550 Der Farendt Schuler im Paradeisz"*® 
(XIV, 78, 26 ff. Schuler enters at one entrance. 
He is coming from the home of the peasant. 
79, 13 Pawr enters at same entrance. 80, 6 Pawr 
leaves stage at opposite side; he is going to 
overtake the presumed thief. 80, 30 Schuler 
leaves stage, probably at a third opening.) 


28) 1550 Das Wildbad XXI, 3 (Discussed below) 


45 We have included only those plays here which absolutely require two or 
more entrances or exits. Plays which would possibly be played with one entrance 
or exit, even though they would be performed to greater advantage with more 
than one were disregarded; though it certainly would have been justifiable to 
include them since we have established a stage. 

6 As a rule only one reference is given to prove that more than one door 
was used. Others could be added but our space is limited. 
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29) 1550 Der Jung Kauffman Nicola Mit Seiner Sophia. 


30) 1551 


31) 1551 


32) 1551 


33) 1551 


34) 1553 


35) 1553 


(XIV, 88, 27 Metz enters at one entrance, prob- 
ably from some room in the house. 89, 11 Nicola 
comes to outside door. 89, 20 Nicola leaves at 
outside door. 89, 27 Metz leaves by some other 
exit.) 
Die Spich Bulerey 
(XIV, 192, 31 Sophranis retires to bedroom. 
Juncker Frantz enters at outside door.) && 
Das Kelberbruten 
(XIV, 170, 3 Pewrin enters at one entrance. 
170, 23 Pawr enters from bedroom. 
172, 8 Pawr goes to bedroom; 172, 12 returns 
from bedroom and then goes to kitchen 172, 21 ff. 
&& 
172, 21 Pewrin enters at one entrance—she is 
coming from home and leaves at opposite side of 
stage—she is going to town.) 
Das Heisz Eysen 
(IX, 86, 25 Die alt gefatterin leaves by one door, 
der Mann enters at another—Die gefatter says 
86, 23: 

Visund geht Gleich herein dein man 

Ich wil hin gehn; fah mit im an! 
If she had left by the same door, she would have 
met the husband. Besides, since we know that 
there was a stage it is probable that this scene was 
thought of as being enacted with two entrances.) 
Der Pawren Knecht Wil Zwo Frawen Haben 
(IX, 63, 12-14 Fritz leaves by one exit, Hermann 
and Heintz by another.) 
Der Keizermeister Mit Den Vil Kessel-Suppen 
(XIV, 304, 3-9 Herman and Simon come from 
opposite directions.) 
Ewlenspiegel Mit Den Blinden 
(XIV, 288, 11-13 Eulensp. and the blind beggars 
come from opposite directions; 290-291 the Wirt 
and his wife enter at one door, the blind beggars 
at another.) 








36) 1553 


37) 1553 


38) 1553 


39) 1553 


40) 1553 


41) 1554 


42) 1554 


* The door may have been used. 
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Der Verdorben Edelman & 

(XIV, 278, 25 Superbus leaves at one door, 
Avarus enters at another. There may have been 
several doors used in the first scene; one leading 
into the kitchen and one into the dining room 
and one by which Superbus entered.) 

Das Béisz Weyb Mit Den Worten && 

(XIV, 270, 28 wife enters at one door; husband 
at other 271, 7—he comes from the outside— 
269, 4 wife comes from kitchen—269, 11; husband 
comes from outside 269, 22.) 

Der Bawer Mit Dem Plerr 

(XVII, 44, 6 Nachbewrin enters at outside door— 
46, 33 both women repair to kitchen.) 

Die Burgerin Mit Dem Thumbherrn 

(XVII, 52, 1-5 Mother and daughter come from 
opposite directions.) 

Der Kréimerskorb 

(XVII, 175, 5 Der Herr und Sein Fraw Gent Beyde 
Ein, they come from some other room in the 
house. 

175, 24 Knecht Heintz Kombi—He comes from 
the outside; his master and mistress see him 
coming 175, 22-23. 

179, 16 Die Kichin Kombi Mit Dem Kochléffel— 
she probably comes from the kitchen.) 

Der Ali Buler Mit Der Zauberey 

(IX, 127, 15 Wirtin leaves by “hinter thiir’”— 
Dildap enters at other entrance.) 

Die Wéiinderlichen Minder und Unheuszlichen 
Weiber & 

(XVII, 126, 1 Mann enters at one entrance. 
127,7 Fraw enters at other—she comes from town. 
129, 17 Fraw goes into house (other entrance). 
—, 30 Mann goes into house also. 

130, 4 Unholdt enters at one entrance. 

131, 11 Fraw enters at other entrance—Thut 
Auff\* 

















43) 





44) 


45) 


46) 
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1554 Der Loss Mann Mit Dem Muncketen Weib 


1556 


1556 


(XVII, 154, 13-18 Zechgesel leaves by “hinder 
thiir’’; mother-in-law and daughter enter at front 
door.) 
Eulenspiegel Mit Dem Belizwaschen Zu N iigstetten 
(XXI, 116, 1 Wirtin enters from some other 
room in house. 
117, 10 Eulenspiegel enters from outside. 
122, 3 Wirtin goes into other room to get “‘beltz.”’ 
122, 24 Nachbewrin comes from outside.) 
Die Kupelt Schwieger Mit Dem Alten Kaufmann 
(XXIII, 88, 34: 

Ge dw in keller, pring zu drincken; 

Ich wil gen naus und wil im wincken 

Dort get er eben unden fiier, 

Ich wil gen offnen die hinter-thiier. 
Sie Gent Paid Aus—They probably left by differ- 
ent exits—90, 15—haustiier; 19—door to Kamer. 
Eulenspiegel Mit Dem Blawen Hosztuch und Dem 
Bawern 
(XXI, 49 Eulensp. goes across stage; he is going 
to Oltzen. 
52 Clas Wurffel is going to Oltzen and meets 
Eulensp. who is just coming from there.) 
Der Bawer Mit Dem Saffran 
(Heintz Hederlein and Fritz Hermann meet 
coming from opposite directions. 
XXI, 35, 20 Dort komt gen mir im wald ein mann.) 


g Before we can determine whether the rest of the plays of 


this group which require only one entrance were also intended 
for performance on a stage, we must consider the plays of 


. group I which were written after 1550. There are three of them, 
. Nos. 12, 13, 14. Of these Nos. 12, 13 belong to class one of 


Group I. They are spontaneous in nature. 
That these plays were performed in an Inn is clear from the 


it following internal evidence: 








No. 12. IX, 47, 2 Ich musz hie suchen in der dafern 
58, 25 Wir mussen uns all beid ir schemen, 


Ich wil von lewten urlaub nemen. 
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The actor in question then addresses the people in the inn. 


No. 13. XIV, 99.2 Ich kumb cu euch in die taffern 


That there was no stage for these plays is also evident. The 
setting of the play and the place of performance are identical. 
In No. 12 the tavern remains the scene of action throughout, 
and all local references to entrances and exits refer to this. At 
the end of the play Hermann Grampas says: 


IX, 58, 24 Thu das unziffer auszhin treiben 
Wir mussen uns all beid ir schemen. 
Ich wil von lewten urlaub nemen (the people in the inn) 
Heinz totsch treibi die werber vor im hinausz. 


He drives them out of the inn. 

In No. 13 the situation is the same as in No. 12. The 
characters enter and leave by the door of the inn. 

Hence these plays were written to be performed under the 
same conditions as the plays of group I, which were written 
before 1550. The relation between the external structure and the 
place of performance is therefore clear. 

No. 14 must be considered separately. According to external 
structure and dramatic technique it clearly belongs to class two 
of Group I. The setting of the play and the place of performance 
are straddled. The opening speech of the ehman is addressed 
to the spectators, and there is no theatrical illusion as to place. 
However later on it turns out that the scene of action is the 
house of the ehman: . 

IX, 113, 1 Du solt mir in dem haus: nicht bleiben 

113, 8 Nun ich die bruch gewunnen han, 
Und auszhin bissen meinen man, 
Der sitzt da unden vor dem hausz, 
Ich wil gehn in die kuchen nausz & 


In the concluding speech the first five lines are addressed 
to the actors and the place of action is, of course, the setting 
of the play, i.e., the house. The remaining lines are addressed 
to the spectators and therefore refer to the actual place of per- 
formance. 

Still it cannot be overlooked that this play shows a decided 
advance over the rest of the plays of Group I. It has four scenes 
and the divisions occur at the proper places and the change in 
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scene is indicated by vacating the scene of action. Furthermore 
we have a direct parallel to this play in No. 37 (XIV, 262) which 
we assume was performed on a stage. And it cannot be denied 
that this play No. 14 could be performed to greater advantage 
on a stage equipped with more than one entrance. Finally we 
find the following: 


IX, 114, 29 Der Nachtpawr geht ab, spricht 
Alde, alde ich scheid mit wissen: 
Der bisz rauch hat mich auch nausz pissen, 
Ich mein, ich hab sein auch entpfunden. 
Er geht ausz. 


One is tempted to take these stage directions literally, inter- 
preting geht ab to mean er geht von der buhne ab, and er geht ausz 
as meaning that he left the scene of performance by some exit 
and went behind the stage. 

Are we to assume now that this play though it has the form 
of the plays of Group I was intended nevertheless for per- 
formance on a stage like those of Group II? There is no direct 
evidence for this assumption. The fact that this play shows a 
decided advance in technique over the rest of the plays of 
Group I does not prove that it was intended for the stage, but 
merely that Hans Sachs advanced in his knowledge of technique 
in general. Furthermore, the fact that this play could be per- 
formed to better advantage on a stage does not prove that it 
was necessarily intended for performance there. And finally, 
as far as the stage directions given above are concerned, it is 
very probable that they are not to be taken in the sense stated 
above. We find a direct parallel to this in No. 43. 


XVI, 143, 7 Er geht ab. das muncket weib spricht: 
14 Der losz mann kehret umb und suckt die faust und spricht: 
19 Er geht ab. 


The first geht ab clearly means he begins to leave and the last 
he actually leaves. In support of this compare: 


XVII, 147, 7 Sie Gent ab. Die mutter ret in gen 
12 Sie gent bayd ab. 


Moreover there is evidence that this play was not intended 
for the stage. We have seen that Hans Sachs differentiates very 
distinctly in form between the plays that were not intended for 
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the stage and those that were. In the first place, all the rest 
of the plays of Group I, even those written after 1550, were 
clearly not intended for a stage, while all those of Group II 
thus far discussed, were clearly intended for the stage. In the 
second place, the very fact that we have a direct parallel to this 
play in No. 37 shows that Hans Sachs differentiated consciously 
between the plays that were intended for the stage and those 
that were not. Finally, the fact that this play opens with ein 
guten tag (the only instance where this occurs—all the others 
have guten abend) proves that Hans Sachs had a definite occasion 
in mind. 
We are now ready to consider the remaining plays of Group 
II, namely: 
48) 1549 Der Teuffel Mit Dem Kauffman und Den Alten 
Weibern (XIV, 47). 
49) 1550 Der Nasen-Taniz (XIV, 60) 
50) 1550 Von Joseph Unnd Melisso, Auch Kinig Salomon 
(XIV, 124) 
51) 1551 Zwischen Dem Gott Apoline und Dem Rémer 
Fabio (XIV, 139) 
52) 1552 Der Gestolen Pachen (XIV, 220) 
53) 1553 Der Blind Messner & (XVII, 183) 
54) 1553 Der Tyrann Dionisius Mit Damone & (XIV, 251) 
55) 1553 Der Roszdieb Zu Fiinsing & (XVII, 97) 
56) 1554 Das Weynent Hiindlein (XVII, 112) 
57) 1554 Der Pfarrherr Mit Sein Ehbrecher-Bawren (XVII, 
156) 
58) 1557 Den Wucher und Ander Peschwerd Petreffent 
(XXIII, 136) 
59) 1559 Der Doctor Mit Der Grossen Nasen (XXI, 103) 
60) 1559 Der Verspilt Reuter (XXI, 76) 
61) 1559 Die Zwen Gfattern Mit Dem Zorn (XXI, 91) 
62) 1559 Die Fiinff Armen Wanderer (IX, 12) 


These plays require only one entrance and chronologically 
they range from 1549 to 1559. The question therefore arises 
whether Hans Sachs used this form for plays that were not 
intended for the stage, especially after 1551 when form I does 
not occur any more, or whether they were also intended for the 
stage. 
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We may safely say that the latter was the case. Some of 
these plays could be performed to greater advantage with more 
than one entrance or exit, and could therefore have been 
grouped with the plays in the preceding list. However, we have 
placed them here since they do not absolutely demand more 
than one entrance or exit and could be performed with but one. 
Furthermore, the fact that Hans Sachs differentiates consciously 
in form between the plays that were intended for the stage and 
those that were not in the years 1550-1551 when both forms 
occurred would lend support to this view. The fact that form I 
does not occur after 1551 does not prove that Hans Sachs now 
used form II for plays that were not intended for the stage, 
but that he now ceased writing plays for private performances 
and centered his interest on plays that were intended for the 
stage. A comparison between two parallel plays will probably 
show the difference: IX, 3, Die Sechs Klagenden and IX, 12 
Die Fiinff Armen Wanderer. Both of these plays are written in 
the so-called revpueform. The first one was composed in 1535; 
the second one in 1559. As to dramatic technique they are both 
strongly epic in nature and therefore poor as plays. However, 
there is a difference in their technique: the first play clearly 
belongs to class one of Group I. It is spontaneous in nature. 
The second play clearly belongs to the plays of Group II and 
the opening speech is very much similar to No. 35 Ewlenspiegel 
Mit Den Blinden XIV, 288. The first play was clearly written 
to be performed under the same condition as the other plays of 
class one, Group I; the second play was clearly written to be 
performed under the same condition as the other plays of 
Group II. 

It remains to say a word about the relation of the structure 
of these plays to their place of performance. Jn general these 
plays mark a decided advance over the plays of Group I in 
technique. There is a clear line of demarcation between the 
actors and the spectators, and all of them (except of course 
the transitional ones: Nos. 28, 29, 37, 44, 48, 49, 59) create a 
perfect theatrical illusion. Nevertheless it is clear that their 
structure was developed out of the structure of the plays of 
Group I. It required but a slight change in the introductory 
speech of Der Bész Rauch IX, 108 to make it a soliloquy like 
that in Das Weib Im Brunnen TX, 96. Furthermore, the fact 
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that we find, in the transitional plays, remarks directed by the 
actors directly to the spectators, the same as in the plays of 
Group I, shows that Group II was closely related in technique 
to the plays of Group I. 

Now to what are we to attribute this change of structure? 
Many reasons could be given. But this change in form is too 
abrupt and too simultaneous with the evidence we have for 
the performance of the Fastnachtspiele of Group II on the 
stage not to bring the two into connection with each other. 
Both of them fall in the year 1550. With the existence of a 
stage a clear line of demarcation was established between the 
actors and the spectators, as well as between the setting of the 
play and the place of performance. There was no need now 
(as in case of the plays of Group I) of getting the attention of 
the spectators with a loud “‘guten abend.”’ They have come to 
the theater and are waiting for the performance to begin. The 
use of the spontaneous technique of the plays of class one of 
Group I was now self-evidently precluded and the straddling 
technique of the plays of class two of Group I was made un- 
necessary. The plays of Group II create a perfect theatrical 
illusion. Hence the structure of the plays of Group II must be 
attributed primarily to the fact that a stage was at Hans Sachs’ 
disposal.!’ 

Group III is the smallest of all the groups. It comprises 
only three plays: 

63) 1552 Von Der Ungliickhaften Verschwatzten Bulschaft 

XIV, 198 

64) 1557 DerTeuffel Nam Ein Alt Weib Zu Der Ehe XX1,17 

65) 1557 Der Neydhart Mit Dem Feyel XVII, 198. 

These three plays resemble the Tragedies and Comedies 
very much in structure. They open with a prologue and close 
with an epilogue. One of them (Neydhart) is even divided into 
acts. 


17 It must be emphasized at this point that we do not claim that all of Hans 
Sachs’ Fastnachtspiele were indeed performed. Hans Sachs himself says as we 
stated above that not all of his plays were performed. All we are trying to prove 
is that Hans Sachs, since he wrote all of his plays with the intention of having 
them performed, must have had some particular place er occasion in mind, 
where he intended to have them performed. As a consequence, we were con- 
strained to conclude that all of the plays of Group II were intended to be per- 
formed on a stage. 
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That Hans Sachs did not intend them to be Tragedies or 
Comedies, however, is seen from the fact that he does not have 
the herold speak the prologue and the epilogue. In the first of 
these plays, the superscription merely reads Prologus Spricht, 
and the epilogue is spoken by one of the characters. In the 
second, the prologue and the epilogue are each spoken by one 
of the characters. In the last, the prologue and the epilogue 
are spoken by the Narr. And if we examine these plays carefully 
we see that they differ in tone from the Tragedies and Comedies. 
The Tragedies and Comedies are serious, refined and not popu- 
lar (not volkstiimlich). The three plays in question here are 
all volkstiimlich in tone, and the second and third are humorous 
and the last vulgar besides. Hence it is quite clear that they 
were intended to be Fastnachtspiele. 

The relation of the structure of these plays to their place of 
performance shall be discussed below. That they were intended 
to be performed on a stage we shall simply assert for the time 
being. 

Thus far we have established that the plays of Group I 
were not intended to be performed on a stage, and that the 
plays of Group II were, while in the case of the plays of Group 
III we have merely assumed that they were. It now remains 
to determine whether the plays of Group II and those of Group 
III, if indeed they were intended for the stage, were meant to 
be performed on the Meistersingerbihne or not. 

Critics entertain divergent views here. Koester (see above) 
seems to think that all of them or at least some of them, were. 
Herrmann (see above) says that they were not. Peltzer has 
the view (p. 11-12) that none of the Fastnachtspiele were com- 
posed on a large enough scale to fill the stage, and that the 
characters were too few in number, and that therefore none of 
them could have been performed on the Meistersingerbiihne. 
Neydhart, indeed, he does not believe to have been intended for 
presentation at all on account of its vulgarcontent. A. Glock'* 
has the following to say: “Die Stiatte der grésseren Dramen 
konnte nicht ihre (i.e., Fastnachtspiele) sein, da der strenge 
Zensur tibende Rat die wenigsten hatte passieren lassen. Hat 
er ja doch 1551 die Auffiihrung vom ‘Abt im Wildbad,’ gewiss 


18 A. Glock Die Biihne des Hans Sachs Passau 1903 (Diss). 
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einem der harmlosesten untersagt. Auch konnten sie nicht 
mehr, wie friiher, im Herumziehen gegeben werden, da seit 
mindestens 1552 auch hierfiir die Erlaubnis des Rates unbedingt 
einzuholen gewesen wire. Als Ort fiir ihre Darstellung miissen 
demnach wohl ganz intime Veranstaltungen, etwa die ‘Bursen’ 
der Ziinfte oder den ‘Zechen’ aihnliche gefordert werden. Doch 
mehr als ein Wahrscheinlichkeitsbeweis laisst sich fiir deren 
Verwendung nicht erbringen. Die ilteren Fastnachtspiele 
dagegen enthalten unzweideutige Hinweise auf die Wiedergabe 
in Wirts- und Privathaus, sowohl in Texten als auch in Biihnen- 
anweisungen. Und selbst der Umstand, dass in den meisten 
friiheren Spielen das Wirtshaus als ‘Ort der Handlung’ erscheint 
mag hier ins Gewicht fallen, besonders wenn man die Stiicke 
des Hans Sachs mit seinen Vorbildern, wie sie ein Rosenpluet 
und ein Folz verfasste, in Vergleich bringt. Seit den fiinfziger 
Jahren aber verschwinden alle derartigen Anspielungen und es 
fehlen somit Anhaltspunkte fiir die Kenntnis des Auffiihrungs- 
ortes von Fastnachtspielen.” 

From what has been said here and in the introduction of 
this paper, it is clear that critics are far from agreeing where 
Hans Sachs’ Fastnachtspiele were performed. It is necessary 
therefore for us to proceed independently and to draw our own 
conclusions. 

The first thing to do, of course, would be to consult the 
protokolle. But unfortunately these leave us in the lurch. They 
are too meager and too indefinite. They use the term sil to 
mean any play, or in contrast to Comedy in the sense of Tragedy 
or vice versa. They do not even make it clear whether the 
council had jurisdiction over all the plays that were given in 
the city or only over those that were performed on the Meister- 
singerbiihne. 

As a consequence, we are dependent for our information 
primarily upon the evidence within the plays themselves. And 
we shall now proceed to a consideration of the plays of Group 
ITI. 

Peltzer’s objection that the Fastnachtspiele were not com- 
posed on a large enough scale to fill the stage and that they did 
not employ enough characters, to be presented on the Meister- 
singerbiihne can easily be met by referring to the Comedy Der 
Mephisboset (IX, 308). This comedy is only ten pages long and 
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is certainly not composed on a larger scale than the three plays 
in question here and it requires only four characters. 

If we examine the Tragedies and Comedies of Hans Sachs 
which by common agreement among the critics were all in- 
tended to be performed on the Meistersingerbiihne, we find that 
they are formal in structure and that their general tone is serious, 
refined and not popular (volkstiimlich). They fit in very well 
with the pseudo-classical tradition established in the churches 
by the Meistersinger-contests conducted there. The Meister- 
lieder recited on these occasions by the Meistersinger were also 
formal in structure and serious, refined and not popular in tone. 
And the Tragedies and Comedies show that they are a direct 
offspring of the Geistliche Spiele of the middle ages, and the 
Latin Tragedies and Comedies, all of which have a prologue and 
an epilogue. 

Now we have seen above that the formal structure of a play 
is a very safe criterion for determining the place of its per- 
formance, and in this respect the three plays in question conform 
strictly with the Tragedies and Comedies. They have the same 
kind of a Prologue and Epilogue. As to tone No. 63 is serious, 
refined and not popular; No. 64 is humorous (burlesque), less 
refined, and rather popular; No. 65 is humorous (burlesque), 
vulgar and popular. 

Thus No. 63 would conform with the standards of the plays 
performed on the Meistersingerbiihne in Form and Tone. 
Nos. 64 and 65 while meeting the Formal requirements, do 
not measure up to the standards of Tone. However, this fact 
would not necessarily disqualify the last two plays for per- 
formance on the Meistersingerbiihne, since the Council did not 
concern itself with esthetic or artistic questions but with civic 
questions, questions which concerned public peace and welfare. 
Hence there is nothing that would indicate that these three 
plays could not have been performed on the Meistersingerbiihne. 

In addition to the matter of form, there is still another fact 
which would seem to indicate that these plays were indeed 
performed on the Meistersingerbiihne. Herrmann and Koester 
both point out that the door as requisite occurs with increasing 
frequency after 1556 in the Tragedies and Comedies. (Koester, 
p. 73.) In the Fastnachtspiele of Group II we have seen above 
that the door is used as early as 1550. Now, in the first play 
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mentioned above, Von Der Ungluckhaften Verschwatzten Ehe, 
we find an inside and an outside scene on p. 208, but the door 
is mot used. The stage directions read: 


208 9 Hans Klopft mit dem fuss auff die erdt. 


Hence it would seem that this play (and as a consequence 
the other two also) was not intended to be performed on the 
same stage as the plays of Group II. The most logical one to 
assume for them is the Meistersingerbiihne. 

The question now arises: Where were the plays of Group II 
performed? Is it possible that they were intended to be per- 
formed on the Meistersingerbiihne? In order to answer this 
question we must compare the stage reconstructed by us above 
and the ones reconstructed by Hermann and Koester. 

The difference between the stage reconstructed by Koester 
and the one reconstructed by us is apparent. His stage is two 
meters high and has ten steps leading up to the stage. (p. 69.) 
Doors were erected half way up the stairs. (p. 73.) “Auf halber 
Hohe der beiden Treppen T and U waren nun an der Stelle, wo 
sie in das Podium einmiinden, sehr leicht ein paar Tiiren mit 
Torbogen einzusetzen, wie dergleichen in den Spielen des Hans 
Sachs seit 1556 oft gebraucht werden.”’ 

The stage reconstructed by Herrmann agrees with ours. 
His stage is one meter high and in his illustration p. 56 he has 
three steps leading up to it. This agrees with our stage. The 
location of his portable door however is different, but this is 
of no particular consequence, since the position of it could be 
changed to meet the demands of the individual plays. He 
located the window in the door. 

Let us put this to the test by analyzing one of the Fastnacht- 
spiele of Group II. We choose the play Das Wildbad (XXI, 3) 
which we know from the Protokolle was actually performed on 
a stage. Under date of Jan. 19, 1551, the following record is 
found: 

Hans Sachsen auf die beschehen erkundigung sein spil vom abt und ainem 


edelman, der in gefangen, weils daussen allerlai nachred gepern und den herrn 
zu nachtail kumen mécht, weiter zi treiben mit guten worten ablainen. 


Sci. 1 (P3 ff.) 
Edelman and Knechte enter at ITI—P. 3, 1. 1 (C f 8, 12 Kehrt umb) 
P. 6,6 Neben der strass thut euch verstecken (Edelman and one Knecht 


retire towards I) 
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P. 6, 12 Da steh ich auff der hinder-burg 
Dasz er uns nicht entrinn su-riick. (Wursthans stations himself 


near IT) 
P. 6, 17 Abt and Knecht enter at ITI. 
(8, 12 Kehrt umb ir mist mit mir alldo 
Heimfaren ietst auff mein berghausz. 
*6, 12 Der weg ist tief & might refer to steps. 
P. 9, 17 Exit all at III. 








| | II 











Ill 








Why did Hans Sachs employ this technique of Kehrt umb? 
The Abt must have passed the castle of the Edelman on his 
way to the place where the Edelman was lying in lurk for him. 
From a military point of view, the proper thing for the Edelman 
would have been to have another detachment of men stationed 
at his castle to cut off the retreat of the Abt. Hans Sachs did 
not think of this, however, for he says p. 6, 13 Dasz er uns nicht 
entrinn zu-riick. Hence there must have been some technical 
reason for it. The probability is that there were no steps leading 
off the stage at the opposite side; or even if there were, there 
was no proper place to which the actors could retire. Thus the 
simplest device was to have them make their exit at III and 
retire to the vestry. 


Sc. 2 P. 9, 18 Edelman and Wursthans enter at I. 
Edelman exit at II (in die thurnitz—) near the highway 
Wursthans exit at IV (to the Abt). 
Sc.3 Enter and exit Heintz at IV, P. 10, 6-19. 
Sc.4 Wursthans and Schrammfritz enter at I, P. 10, 20. 
Edelman enter at II (from thurnitz—, P. 11, 23. 
Edelman exit at IT. 
Wursthans and Schrammfritz exit at ITI (to highway) 
Sc. 5 Enter Edelman at II, P. 12, 12. 
Enter Heintz at IV, P. 12, 21. 
Enter Wursthans and Schrammfritz at III, P. 13, 21. 
Enter Heintz and Abt at IVP 13, 28. 
Exit Heintz at III mab in stal (P. 14, 28). 
Exit Edelman and Abt at I (én saal, P. 14, 26). 
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Enter Edelman at I. 
Exit Wursthans and Schrammfritz at IT. 
Exit Edelmann at I.” 


The analysis of this play, especially if our interpretation of 
XXI, 8, 12 Kehrt umb is correct, would seem to indicate that 
Hans Sachs had the very stage reconstructed by Herrmann in 
mind for this play. Still we must be cautious and not infer from 
the fact that this play could be performed on the Meistersinger- 
biihne, that it and all the rest of the plays of Group II were 
indeed intended to be performed on this stage. We must weigh 
our evidence. 

On the one hand we know that Das Wildbad was actually 
performed on a stage (Protokolle). Furthermore, this play and 
all the rest of the plays of Group II could be performed on the 
Meistersingerbiihne as reconstructed by Herrmann. Finally, 
it is clear from the Protokolle that the Council did not object to 
the form of a play but merely to the content. Hence it would 
not be impossible that these plays were intended by Hans 
Sachs for performance on the Meistersingerbiihne. 

On the other hand there seems to be evidence that these 
plays were not intended for the Meistersingerbiihne. In the 
first place we have no evidence that Das Wildbad was actually 
performed on this stage. From the Protokolie it would seem 
that the Council had direct jurisdiction only over those plays 
that were given before the public at large: either before the 
Rathaus (Prot. 1517) or in one of the public buildings (Prot. 
Jan. 25, 1557). Other plays seem to have been given without 
first getting the approval of the Council. In the case of these 
the Council took action only after it had informed itself of the 
content of the plays or after complaint had been made. (Prot. 
Jan. 25, 1552.) The Wildbad seems to belong to the latter class, 
for it was being performed (The Prot. reads weiter 2i treiben) 
and the Council does not forbid the performance of it outright 
but merely advises ayainst its further performance (mit guten 
worten ablainen). Hence Das Wildbad was probably given on 
another stage, which may, however, have been very much like 
the Meistersingerbiihne in structure. 

19 We do not, of course, claim that all of the entrances and exits were made 


at the identical places indicated in our analysis. We merely wanted to show 
that the play could be performed on Hermann’s stage. 
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Furthermore, we have seen that the form of a play is a very 
good criterion for determining the place of its performance. 
The year 1550 marks a turning point in the technique of Hans 
Sachs’ Fastnachtspiele. The first plays of Group II were written 
in this year and we have shown above that they were intended 
to be performed on a stage. Now suppose Hans Sachs had 
decided in the year 1550 to write Fastnachtspiele for the 
Meistersingerbiihne. Which would have been the most natural 
course for him to pursue: to conform with the established tra- 
dition of the Meistersingerbiihne and convert the informal 
address of the Fastnachtspiele into a formal prologue and 
epilogue (which by the way would have been a very simple 
matter); or to strike out in a new direction and drop the in- 
formal address and develop the Fastnachtspiele along its own 
lines? Certainly the former. The fact, however, that he did 
not do so, but pursued the latter course, would seem to show 
that there must have been some other stage available to him 
on which the Fastnachtspiele could be developed freely and 
unhampered by tradition. 

Further evidence that there must have been another stage 
available to Hans Sachs is the fact that he continued to write 
Fastnachtspiele which were of even more objectionable content 
than Das Wildbad to the Council. If he had intended them 
for performance on the Meistersingerbiihne he would have had 
to submit them to the Council first and there would have been 
no prospect of having them performed. On a private stage, 
however, he could hope to have them performed at least until 
complaint had been raised against them or until the Council 
took action. 

Finally, we have a piece of concrete evidence that there must 
have been a different stage for the Fastnachtspiele of Group II, 
and that is the door. We have said above that the door as 
requisite was not used on the Meistersingerbiihne until 1556. 
In the Fastnachtspiele of Group II we have found, however, 
that it was used as early as 1550. 

Hence all this cumulative evidence would seem to indicate 
that there was a separate stage available to Hans Sachs for his 
Fastnachtspiele of Group II. 

We have intimated above that this stage was erected in 1550. 
It remains now to determine this date definitely. In the first 
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place we have no evidence that this stage was in existence 
before 1550. In fact all the Fastnachtspiele that were written 
before this time show clearly that they were not performed on 
a stage at all. In the second place the form of the plays of Group 
II was used for the first time in 1550 and the very first ones of 
these plays give evidence that they were intended for a stage 
that was equipped with a door and a window. Finally, the 
little play, Der Teuffel Mit Dem Kauffmann Und Den Alien 
Weibern (XIV, 47), would seem to indicate that this stage was 
used for the first time in 1550. This play resembles the plays of 
Group II in every respect with the exception of the conclusion 
which runs as follows: 


XIV, 58, 20 Mit euch fakr alles ungliick ausz 
Und kumb nit mehr in dieses hauss! 


Ir erbern herrn und suchting frawen 
Und all, so hie dem spiel zuschawen, 
Auch bit wer den herrn sambt den gesten, 
Uns auff su nemen in dem besten 

Unser kurtzweil und fasznachtspie &&. 


If this play concluded with the word hausz, it would belong 
strictly to the plays of Group II. However, a concluding speech 
is added like that of the plays of Group I. This play was written 
in Nov. 1549, and was, therefore, probably intended to be 
performed in the following year. It is not known, as far as I 
can ascertain, whom this herrn sambt den gesten refers to. But 
the temptation lies near to assume that Hans Sachs wrote this 
play in anticipation of the dedication of this stage and that the 
gentlemen in question are the Burgermaster and some of the 
city fathers. If this assumption is correct, then this stage was 
erected or used for the first time in 1550. 

We shall not attempt to state where this stage was located. 
However, the fact that we meet with such frequent references 
to wein, would suggest that it was not too remotely removed 
from some inn. 


XIV, 54, 20 Kumb wir wollen zum siissen wein (1549). 
XIV, 68, 14 Er wirt uns fiiren allesander 
Ins wirtshausz zu dem kulen wein & (1550). 
(Compare also 68, 7 Mit urlab vor den wirt und gesten) 
IX, 65, 7 Nun will wir ins wirtsthausz zum wein (1551). 
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XIV, 331, 31 Drumb wil wir weiber weibr lasn sein 
Und mit einander gehn zum wein (1554). 
XVII, 163, 8 Zsamb komb wir darnach im wirtshausz, 
Da kosen wir weiter darausz (1554), 
168, 27 Ey nichs, mein herr, last es gut sein! 
Wir willn euch fuhren su dem wein. 
169, 12 Nun weyl ihr mich zum wein thut laden & 
XXI, 102, 7 Nun kommet beid mit mir sum wein. 


Furthermore the straddling use of unden and nieder and nab 
in some of the plays would seem to suggest that the stage was 
located upstairs somewhere. However, we do not wish to enter 
into an investigation of the exact location of this stage. 

In conclusion we would say that in the present investigation 
we have tried to show the relation between the structure of 
Hans Sachs’ Fastnachtspiele and their place of performance. 
Accordingly, we have divided them into three groups. The 
plays of the first group open and close with an informal speech. 
The plays of the second group open and close with a dialogue 
or a soliloquy. This form was clearly developed from the plays 
of Group I. The plays of the last group open with a formal 
prologue and close with a formal epilogue, just as the Tragedies 
and the Comedies. 

The plays of the first group were with few exceptions 
written before 1550 and were not intended to be performed on 
a stage. The plays of Group II were all written after 1550 
(Der Teuffel Nam Ein Alt Weib &—1549!) and were intended 
to be performed on some private stage. The plays of Group III 
were probably intended to be performed on the Meistersinger- 
biihne. 

Geo. F. Lussky 
University of Minnesota 








ERASMUS ROTERODAMUS IN HIS RELATION TO 
LUTHER AND MELANCHTHON 


Erasmus, Luther, Melanchthon! It will be difficult to think 
of three men more different in character than the aristocratic 
Erasmus, the King of the Humanists, the gentle and unassuming 
Melanchthon, the Praeceptor Germaniae, and the fearless 
Martin Luther, the great German Reformer. While we admire 
Luther and love Melanchthon, we feel irritated by Erasmus, 
for he disappoints us again and again. He was a scholar no 
doubt, but he seems to lack everything that is manly in man; 
he is not a man of character, and that may explain why his 
greatest admirers turn away from him, first Ulrich von Hutten, 
then Luther, and finally even Melanchthon. His latest bi- 
ographer, J. Huizinga, in his book on Erasmus in the series, 
Great Hollanders, edited by E. Bok, in the chapter on Erasmus’ 
character expresses himself in this way about his hero and it 
expresses my own estimate of Erasmus so well that I will quote 
it: “His character was not on a level with the elevation of his 
mind. Erasmus’ powerful mind met with a great response in 
the heart of his contemporaries, but one of the heroes of history 
he cannot be called.’”! 

Luther’s life has been ably written by Koestlin. Ellinger 
has just published a new biography of Melanchthon; a complete 
and satisfactory life of Erasmus however still remains to be 
written, even after the appearance of Preserved Smith’s book 
on Erasmus, 1923. It is not an easy task, for his life is full of 
strange incongruities. “At every stage of the study of Erasmus, 
says Emerton, one has to ask first what he believed himself to 
be doing, then, what he wishes others to believe he was doing, 


1 While this article was being printed there appeared a new life of Eras- 
mus by Joseph Mangan under the title: The Life, Character and Influence of 
Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, in two volumes, published by the Mac- 
Millan Company. Mangan supports the traditional judgment of Erasmus by 
both Catholic and Protestant historians: “A great scholar but a weak char- 
acter.” Compare; however, W. K. Ferguson’s review of the book in the Nation, 
of August 10, 1927. This critic does not agree with Mr. Mangan and thinks 
that he is very evidently biased against Erasmus. I have not had a chance to 
study Mangan’s new life of Erasmus and must withold my judgment. 
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then what others did think he was doing, and finally what the 
man was actually doing. And besides, the biographer of 
Erasmus will have to be a thorough student of the classic 
literatures, a theologian familiar with every form of Christian 
speculation, a historian, to whom the complicated movement 
of the Reformation is altogether intelligible, an educator, a 
moralist, and a man of humor. Only to such a person could the 
writing of this life be a wholly congenial task.” 

The subject has been approached by different writers from 
all the points of view indicated, after Emerton by Preserved 
Smith in 1923 and J. Huizinga in 1924, but no biography has 
yet shown the whole range or value of Erasmus’ varied ac- 
tivities. This paper is not the announcement of a new life of 
Erasmus. It is limited to Erasmus in his relations to Luther 
and Melanchthon as shown by their letters to each other and 
to their friends. 


At a time when Erasmus was already ruling supreme as 
the recognized king of the humanists, both Luther and Melanch- 
thon were hardly known to the world. When Luther wrote his 
first letter to Erasmus in 1519 he was 36 years of age, Melanch- 
thon only 22, while Erasmus was 52, if not 53 years old. 
Through his former attitude Erasmus was looked upon as an 
advocate of Reform. He had severely criticized existing con- 
ditions in church and state and no doubt Luther was hoping 
that this great scholar might join hands with him in a common 
cause. 


This first letter of Luther’s is full of respect for the great 
master whom he has worshipped so long in silence. Who is 
there, he is asking, whose inmost being is not filled by Erasmus? 
Who is not being taught by Erasmus? In whom does not Eras- 
mus reign? But here am I, clumsy fellow, approaching you thus 
familiarly with unwashed hands and without formal phrases 
of reverence and honor, as one unknown person might address 
another. I beg you by your kind nature, lay this to the account 
of my affection or my inexperience. In truth, I, whose life has 
been passed among the schoolmen, have not so much as learned 
how to address a truly learned man by letter. Otherwise, how 
I would have wearied you already with epistles! I would not 
have suffered you alone to speak to me all this time in my study. 
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Now, since I have learned from Fabricius Capito that my name 
is known to you, I am compelled to acknowledge, even though 
in barbarous style, your noble spirit, which enriches me and 
all men.—And so, my dear and amiable Erasmus, if you shall 
see fit, recognize this younger brother in Christ, indeed a most 
devoted admirer of yours, but worthy in his ignorance, only 
to be buried in his corner and to be unknown to the same sky 
and sun with you..... 

Erasmus’ answer to this letter which he sent to Luther in 
May 1519, two months later, is characteristic of the whole man, 
It was a most polite reply. He tells Luther that his letter was 
most acceptable. He also speaks about the excitement that 
Luther’s works have created at Louvain, and that everybody 
thinks that he himself, Erasmus, has written them, and that 
he is the standard-bearer of this faction as they call it.— 
“T have said, he writes, that you were totally unknown to me, 
that I had not yet read your books, and therefore that I neither 
approved nor disapproved anything in them. I only advised 
them not to keep bawling out so hatefully to the people about 
your books, which they had not yet read, but to await the 
judgment of those whose opinion ought to have most weight.” 

And then he adds: “But I keep myself, so far as I can, 
integrum (one is tempted to translate it by: uncompromised) 
in order that I may the better serve the reviving cause of letters.” 
And this seems to be the keynote of the whole letter, stating the 
reason why he does not care to be mixed up in this fight of the 
theologians, as Erasmus saw it. The revival of letters first and 
last. Furthermore, he talks in this letter to Luther a great deal 
about moderation and gentleness. ‘‘We ought to keep an even 
temper, lest it be spoiled by anger, hatred, or vainglory; for in 
the very midst of a zeal for religion these things are apt to be 
lying in wait for us. I am not urging you to do all this, but just 
to keep on as you are doing.”’ And to point out that Luther’s 
contributions to scholarship do concern him more than anything 
else, Erasmus concludes: “I have glanced over your commen- 
taries on the Psalms. They appeal to me greatly and I hope 
they will be of great value..... 

This letter of Erasmus must have had a rather disheartening 
effect upon Luther who no doubt had been looking for something 
entirely different. Instead of bread, Erasmus offered him a stone. 
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Friends of Luther interpreted it to the best advantage of 
the cause that they were advocating. A letter that Luther 
addressed to Erasmus in the following year (1520) would no 
doubt be interesting reading; it is lost, however. During the 
following years silence reigns on both sides. Luther is kept busy 
by his opponents, Eck, Emser, Murner and King Henry VIII 
of England. Referring to the controversy between Luther and 
the King of England it may be of interest to know that Murner, 
who did not only translate into German Luther’s De Captivitate 
Babylonica Ecclesiae, in order to show the dangerous teachings 
of the Wittenberg monk, also translated the defense of Henry 
VIII of England, the Assertio septem sacramentorum adversus 
Martinum Lutherum. This translation was published by 
Grieninger of Strassburg in 1522; however, in order to add 
weight to the book, Murner gives at the end of it two letters of 
Erasmus in a German translation. One of the letters is addressed 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury (1521), Lord Warham, the 
other to Lord Mountjoy. We cannot dwell here at length on 
this controversy between Luther, King Henry, and Murner, 
which was kept up until 1527. The letters of Erasmus show 
plainly where he stands and should have opened the eyes of any 
one who was still doubtful about his attitude towards the 
Reform. 

No doubt Erasmus meant to be an onlooker in this strife, 
but he was forced into it against his will. In 1523 he was very 
severely attacked by Ulrich von Hutten in his “Expostulatio 
Hutteni.” Up to this time Erasmus had been advising every- 
body to keep cool and to conduct the controversy in a dignified 
way. But in his reply to Hutten’s attack, “Spongia Erasmi,”’ 
he does by no means live up to his preachings, he does not 
control his language any better than his opponent. 

No letters are exchanged between Luther and Erasmus from 
1520 up to 1524. How Luther and Melanchthon felt towards 
Erasmus we can only judge from their letters to their friends. 
Melanchthon was too gentle a nature to provoke any one, 
especially a man whose learning and scholarship had gained 
for him universal admiration. Luther had made up his mind, 
as we see from his letters, not to attack Erasmus if he would not 
publicly attack him. This is plainly shown by a letter, written 
in Latin originally, in 1522, but published in German in the 
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following year together with a German translation of Melanch- 
thon’s Judicium de Erasmo and a letter of Luther to Capito 
in Strassburg. These letters are most significant, the one by 
Melanchthon to an unknown friend especially. It is to my mind 
one of the most precise comparisons between Luther and 
Erasmus, Luther the exponent of Fides and Charitas, Erasmus 
may have Charitas, but he has not Fides and on that account 
he is classed by Melanchthon with the ancient philosophers 
although he surpasses them in Philip’s estimation. 

After a silence of several years Luther writes again to Eras- 
mus in April, 1524. The tone of the letter is entirely different 
from the one in 1579; he tries to dissuade him from publishing 
anything against him. At this time Erasmus was already 
working on his book on the Free Will, which he issued in 
September, 1524, to satisfy his friends of the old Faith and their 
demands for an attack upon the Reformer. Erasmus replied 
to Luther’s letter in May, 1524, resenting the offending tone 
of Luther’s epistle. In December, 1525, Luther published his 
“The Servitude of the Will.” 

Once more they exchange letters in 1526. Luther’s letter to 
Erasmus is lost; we have only the answer to this letter by 
Erasmus of 1526. This letter shows plainly that the break had 
become irreparable. 

Ernst Voss 
University of Wisconsin 
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EARLY AMERICAN TRAVELERS TO ENGLAND 


The history of the political relations between Great Britain 
and the United States is constantly being rewritten, but the 
general reciprocal attitudes of Englishmen and Americans have 
been but little dealt with; and the even more fascinating aspects 
of the impact of Americans upon things English have never 
until now been adequately treated. This form of social history 
Robert E. Spiller attempts in his book, The American in 
England,' and his treatment of his subject is both unique and 
revealing. 

Of the Englishman in America books have been written 
before. As early as 1864 there was Tuckerman’s America and 
Her Commentators, and a few years ago appeared The English 
Traveler in America, 1785-1835 by J. L. Mesick, in which the 
views of English visitors regarding American life and character 
are interestingly summarized.?_ This critical attention is in- 
dicative of the general public interest throughout the nineteenth 
century in what Englishmen have had to say about our national 
manners and institutions, an interest focused on numerous 
travel-books from Captain Hall and Mrs. Trollope down to the 
recent sketches of Rebecca West. It is somewhat surprising, 
in the light of this concern, that the corresponding phase of 
American comment on things English has not before now 
challenged the attention of students of American history and 
literature. 

In his attempt to give a picture of the impressions of these 
travelers until 1835 Spiller has supplied a companion piece to 
the work of Mesick and made a significant contribution to the 


! Robert E. Spiller, The American In England During the First Half Century 
of Independence, New York, 1926. Henry Holt and Company. 

* Tuckerman not only reviews and correlates more than fifty volumes of 
English travelers but goes on to summarize the current English abuse of America 
and to analyze the causes for such alienation. Works of similar character were 
made available in 1904-07 with the appearance of the thirty-two volumes of 
Thwaites’ Early Western Travels, a series of annotated reprints of Travels 
six of them English in origin. Since this work appeared there have been three 
other treatments of the subject: J. G. Brook, As Others See Us (1908); Lane 
Cooper, “Early Travelers,” in Cambridge History of American Literature, 
Book II; Allan Nevins, American Social History as Recorded by British Travelers 
(1923). 
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study of Anglo-American relations. But by no means the least 
valuable part of his study, however, is the first-hand bibli- 
ography of Americans in England, compiled from obscure extant 
sources. Further students of the period, especially of literary 
relationships, will find his list of travel-books a great con- 
venience, for the absence of such convenient reference has 
embarrassed more than one worker in the field. The bibli- 
ography of American Travelers to England is fairly complete, 
though there are five or six other titles that warrant inclusion. 
There is the Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain, 
by Louis Simond, a Frenchman who by a residence of twenty 
years in the United States merits inclusion in a study of this 
character, especially after his avowal that the journal was 
written with American readers specifically in mind, a bias 
which the prompt notice in the North American Review recog- 
nizes. Then there is the Life of Joseph Green Cogswell, as 
Sketched in his Letters,3 which warrants inclusion by virtue of 
Cogswell’s visit to England in 1819, besides the adventitious 
interest in the man responsible for the founding of Astor 
Library. There should be included also the name of Sumner 
Lincoln Fairfield, an aspiring American poet who sailed to 
England in December 1825 and there found inspiration and 
encouragement for a literary career. The joy that he felt upon 
his first London literary success was intensified by conversation 
with Wordsworth and Campbell whom he sought out. Traces 
of his reverence for England may be found in his Westminster 
Abbey (composed while residing at Versailles). His impressions 
of English institutions he contributed in a series of letters to the 
New York Literary Gazette, edited by James G. Brooks.‘ 

Of other illustrious names one misses from the bibliographical 
list only that of Hugh Swinton Legaré, one of the most accom- 
plished of Southern Gentlemen before the Civil War, who 
spent his student days at the University of Edinburgh, and 
who left some record of the interests he felt in England and 
Scotland in his Writings, Charleston, 1845.5 Names of other 


* Cambridge, 1874. 

* See also biographical notes in The Life of S. L. Fairfield by Jane Fairfield. 
New York, 1844. 

5 See especially his essays on Lord Byron; also, W. C. Preston, Eulogy of 
Hugh Swinton Legaré, Charleston, 1843. 
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distinguished men are missing from the list of recording travelers 
but only because of their belated tours or the unexpansive 
character of their impressions. One of the disheartening aspects 
of a research of this character*is the large number of noted men 
who left scanty records of their English impressions before 
1835. Poe, Bancroft, Holmes, Drake,and Halleck were there but 
almost silent about things of interest. Bryant, Fay, James, and 
Tuckerman made the tour but like Longfellow confined their 
early travel books to the continent. The same was true of 
Theodore Lyman, whose volume of travel in Italy was one of 
the outstanding prose contributions of the period. And as for 
Alexander Everett, Robert Coffin, Gulian C. Verplanck, John 
Pierpont, Charles Williams, all of whom sojourned for a time 
in England, there are no English journals and no extended 
biographical notice. 

Physical difficulties, always formidable to the investigator, 
are sometimes increased by the non-publication of much that 
might contain valuable copy. Manuscript material thus difficult 
of access I may indicate in the case of Caleb Cushing, one time 
attorney general, statesman and diplomatic counsellor for 
nearly a quarter of a century, whose papers are still largely in 
the possession of the family. Towards things English he main- 
tained an aggressive Americanism, a kind of “‘obstinacy which 
kept him from admitting that any good could come out of 
Albion.” His views on this subject, intensified during his visit 
to England, beginning on May 2, 1830, and continuing through- 
out that summer, are fully described in “The Note Books of 
My Travels in Europe,” the English section of which is still 
unpublished. 

The bibliographical value of Spiller’s work, abundant as it 
is in titles of rare volumes, might have been even more service- 
able had fuller references to the periodical sources been 
indicated. It is true that many of these were later collected 
in book form, but there are comparable accounts in old periodi- 
cals, now hopelessly scattered but not altogether valueless in a 
study of this character. The New York Observer is rich in such 
forgotten letters, there appearing a series from Europe in 1831 
prior to those of J. Codman, indicated by Spiller, and thereafter 
a variety of foreign communications, of which might be in- 
stanced the European travels of George B. Cheever inthe 
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numbers for 1837. There appeared two series of English letters 
in the New England Galaxy for 1827 and eight years later a re- 
print of Brook’s Letters originally contributed to the Portland 
Advertiser. The New York Mirror for 1835 recounted cer- 
tain English reminiscences of John Inman, brother of Henry 
Inman, an artist of the coterie of Leslie and Newton. The 
American Monthly Magazine, in an early number of 1833, in- 
cluded a first hand description of the Scottish border; and the 
Select Journal, in an article on the death of Walter Scott, drew 
upon the experiences of Andrews Norton on his Scottish tour. 
The Episcopal Watchman (Hartford) (1824) published the 
journal of a churchman under the title of Notes of a Traveler in 
England. Equal in length and pertinancy are the Observations 
of an American in England (c. 1825) constituting sections from 
a journal sufficient in length to fill a stout volume had the author 
seen fit to republish it. This travel piece was contributed to 
the eighth volume of the Christian Spectator. But these refer- 
ences are merely indicative of the tendency on the part of the 
average American literary or religious journal to cater to the 
demand for travel sketches, a type of journalistic adventuring 
which Spiller describes in his last chapter. 

For convenience in reference the bibliography is arranged 
in alphabetical order, and thus gives the reader little idea of 
the steady increase of travel to England after 1814. Perhaps 
it is impossible thus late in the day to form an estimate of the 
amount of this travel, for records are few. It is obvious from 
the author’s account of the establishment of regular packet 
service about 1816 that the amount of travel prior to this date 
could not have been very great, especially as compared with 
the thousands who went to England in the years that followed. 
And though the author ventures no estimate of such travel, it 
is possible to find testimonies of its increase. If one may judge 
by the published accounts, this became marked about 1825. 
In the Memoir of Tuthill, wherein a trip to England is described, 
it is noted that “the incidents of the voyage comprised nothing 
particularly worthy of detail, especially since the crossing of 
the Atlantic has become so common.” In the same year, 
N. S. Wheaton hinted that voyages to Europe had become so 
frequent and “performed with so much celerity in the regular 
packets” that a journal of occurrences could arouse no interest 
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not excited by private friendship. By 1835, the date adopted 
for a limit in the work under consideration, the reckless passion 
for going abroad had reached the pivotal point where it swung 
to the detriment of America; at least so thought Orville Dewey, 
who felt impelled to raise his voice against it. Indeed, a research 
into the biographies of the time, as this volume offers, clearly 
indicates a swell in passenger traffic after the War of 1812 and 
points to widespread commercial and cultural contact with 
the Old World. 

Thus early in the nineteenth century, if not before, began 
that restlessness of Americans which displays itself in love of 
travel; and though early passages were undertaken with diffi- 
culties as tested by modern standards, to the American of those 
decades facilities for travel to Europe seemed rapid, reliable 
and comfortable withal. “For all purposes of civilization,” 
once declared George Eggleston, “remoteness is properly 
measured, not by miles, but by difficulty of travel and inter- 
course.” In harmony with this sentiment, there is ample 
evidence that soon after the turn of the century England was 
hailed as a region of venerable ruins which it was now possible 
to make the objective of summer tours. Thus out of these 
American regions of ‘‘myth and practicality” there poured into 
the better lighted sections of the world a steady and increasing 
stream of ardently curious travelers. 

To an analysis of the causes for this new travel urge the 
author has devoted no separate section of the work, but even 
a cursory glance at the table of contents indicates that his 
classification has been made exclusively on the basis of motives, 
for here are to be found chapters on Students, Artists, Envoys, 
Practical Tourists, Philanthropic Travelers, Journalist Ad- 
venturers, and Literary Wanderers.‘ Thus it is apparent that 
an analysis of motives for travel is the outstanding object of 
his research. And while the approach to this object is mostly 


* In summing up the varied outlook the author remarks: 

“The philanthropically inclined were interested in religion and social con- 
ditions, the commercial travelers sought out the ugliest and most industrious 
quarters of the Island, the Diplomats were forced into society whether they 
would or not, and the literary men were interested in literary characters, but 
all alike, when they had spare time for travel, sought out the places of natural 
beauty and antique sentiment, and all alike were the victims of guide books, 
stereotyped raptures, and guides.” 
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indirect, yet factors stimulating transatlantic voyages are 
singled out: the fact of English stock; the large number of 
English born residing in America; American literary dependence 
on England, from which there resulted an interest in literary 
personages and shrines’; and practical instruction, the urge of 
a younger civilization to learn from an older, especially one in 
which material progress was marked. 

There was a great diversity, of course, in the motives which 
lured Americans to England. Some, like Silliman, possessed an 
almost exclusive concern with things of intellectual interest, 
and held themselves steadily to them. Others, like John Quincey 
Adams, were playing the precarious and sensational role of 
American representatives at the British Court, democrats 
coping with pretentious ceremonies in an aristocratic Court. 
American art of the time was established on a British basis, and 
thus around masters like Benjamin West there was attracted 
a group of American artists. There were philanthropic visitors, 
touring to keep in touch with their own religious establishments, 
for apostolic consecration, or to raise endowment funds for 
struggling religious or educational institutions. Pioneer agents 
and students of material progress there were, too, sedulously 
devoted to mercantile concerns, or to practical observation of 
industrial and benevolent establishments. There were those, 
on the contrary, like Irving and Willis, or Bayard Taylor after 
them, who traveled in England for the sake of travel alone, and 
who succeeded in maintaining the utterly detached attitude 
requisite in those who have submerged more material aims to 
this dilettante course. Most potent of all motives, for even the 
most serious of industrial tourists were not without interest in 
the beauty of the land and the gaiety of its life, was the longing 
for a romantic order—the interest in antiquity. Green, for 
example, testifies: 

I here first distinctly realized what is meant by ivied walls, dilapidated 
towers, stones discolored and grey with time, and mouldering ruins exposed 
for ages to the weather. 


Even more romantically Dewey answers the query “What is 


7 One of the distinctive features of the volume is the glimpse it gives us 
of the English literary horizon. Thus there are sunny descriptions of Scott’s 
hospitality, sympathetic glimpses of the cosmopolitan spirit of Southey and 
Campbell, records of charming breakfasts at the poet Rogers. But the author 
has made his own synthesis of the material in Studies in Philology, XXIII, 1-15. 
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the charm about this old world?” by declaring: “If I wished 
to generalize the answer, I should say, it is antiquity—antiquity 
in its castles, its towns, its cathedrals.” 

The romantic sensibility instinct in this utterance is repre- 
sentative of that voiced by more than one American traveler, 
for the dynamic urge for antiquity was only partly satisfied in 
nineteenth century America. In the Indian our forefathers saw, 
it is true, the representative of human antiquity, a pathetic 
remnant of a vanishing people, but they sought grander evi- 
dences of antiquity, a longing which no mere imaginative pre- 
sentment could satisfy. They hungered for splendors more 
fancy-stirring than Fanuel or Carpenter’s Hall or the weather- 
beaten slabs of a New England hillside recording the span of 
life of other generations. For the satisfaction of these cravings 
it was only natural that the American should look eastward to 
a land teeming with people closely related to him, to regions 
whence even the beauties of his own drawing room and library 
had been imported, and to places made sacred by the lines and 
lives of those since canonized as literary saints. There was a kind 
of romantic nostalgia, which one traveler quoted clearly voiced: 


England to the American is not foreign; it is only the land of his ancestry; 
the institutions, the virtue, and the piety which have made his country were 
transplanted from this soil. Landing upon these shores, he comes to salute that 
which it would be unnatural not to esteem—not to revere. He cannot feel 
that he is abroad; he is at home. 


While not all Americans were so romantically inclined, nor so 
intensely moved by poetical associations, yet curiosity was in 
a sense at the root of all longing, or was an absorbing impulse 
once both feet were planted on British soil.® 


* There is little mention of the American pedestrian, of him who preferred 
the footpath tour of Great Britain to the most comfortable of coach travel. 
There were few, in fact, who attempted the pilgrimage to literary shrines in 
that fashion until the appearance of the indefatigable Bayard Taylor who with 
scrip and strap made his way around the world. But occasionally there was 
one or two, for foot travelers prefer it d deux, who went over the stiles and 
crossed highroads here and there, or followed along gentle streams in an en- 
deavor to see the true England or to search out the peasant of the real English 
country. Such an one was Irving and the companions he attracted along with 


f Scotland, or in his excursions into regions of England where the life of the 
land moved in quiet eddies. What the author finds significant in the travel 
sketches of Irving is his philosophic neutrality of viewpoint, his sense of literary 
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One of the dominant strains in the travel books of the first 
quarter of the century was what might be termed “within the 
family’’ controversy.* Touring America were Tory detractors, 
measuring everything by English standards of excellence, and 
in reply to them self-appointed defenders of American liberties 
vindicating republican principles and character before the world. 
There was at the time a consistent attitude of superiority on 
the part of Englishmen, an unquestioning belief in the superi- 
ority of English character and institutions. The historical 
imagination of the average Englishman was at least a century 
behind the development of America. It was difficult for the 
most alert of them to believe that the streets of New York were 
not stalked by Indians and that the sound of the tomahawk 
was not rife east of the Alleghenies. Few Englishmen had the 
opportunity or leisure to cross the Atlantic to see for themselves; 
their reliance was on the printed page or upon those who spoke, 
usually from self-interest or prejudice. Thus there was little 
intelligent evaluation of American ideals, a failing to which 
Jared Sparks adverted: “the chief thing which is now wanting 
in England to promote a proper feeling in regard to America is 
knowledge.”’ 

Adverse criticism and a certain condescension, soon inter- 
preted as national egotism, led to American prejudice and to 
controversial retorts. Witness to such feeling is not rare in 
the records, though it rarely sharpened into acrimony. The 
average American traveler maintained his amicableness even 
when charged with bumptiousness and crudity. Some Ameri- 
cans even went so far as to explain, in part, the causes for the 





detachment, his reminiscent romanticism, his weaving into the tapestry of his 
observations the idealized England that never was. Such comment is moderate 
and true but one must be on guard against regarding Irving as an isolated 
traveler for the literary wanderer that is envisaged for us is the center of a 
very interesting circle of Americans,—a man on terms of intimacy with great 
English literary men, and in general a veritable “Ambassador at Large from 
the New World to the Old.” 

* This subject Spiller takes up in a chapter called “Critics and Contro- 
versy,” in which anti-British prejudices are interestingly described. This, as 
the author indicates took at least three forms: counter analyses of condition 
in England with a view of singling out British faults and short-comings, as in 
Colton, Stewart, Hoah, and Slidell; outspoken replies in the periodical. press; 
and satirical accounts or fictitious travels. In addition the author glances at the 
theme in various other chapters, through which it runs like a ruby thread. 
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English attitude; such for instance was the burden of selected 
passages in Silliman, Irving, Cooper, and Neal. On the other 
hand, even the most sympathetic of American authors testified 
to a definite prejudice on the part of Englishmen, which ranged 
from a qualified judgment—such as the tailed qualifying praise, 
“considering that he is an American’’—to the baldest antipathy. 

Save on the part of a few enlightened spirits, such as Sir 
James Mackintosh, Thomas Campbell, and Sir Walter Scott, 
this attitude of prejudice was habitual on the part of English- 
men and Scotchmen of the time. Almost all American travelers 
who examine the matter at all refer to this inimical sentiment 
in England against America. Cooper avowed that it was utterly 
futile to disaffirm it: “It might as well be denied that the sun 
appears in the east, and sets in the west. The feeling is as 
apparent as the day; it mingles with every thought, colors every 
concession, and even tempers the charities. Every American 
established in the country asserts it, all travelers believe it, 
even Captain Hall and other writers confess it, and four out of 
five, on the spot, when circumstances induce frankness admit 
it.”” The same sentiment recurred frequently in his work, and 
in the mildest of his references the positiveness of his utterance 
is no whit abated: “I presume the history of the world cannot 
offer another instance of prejudice in one nation against another, 
that is as strong and as general as that which, at this moment, 
exists in England against America; the community of language 
and the art of printing having been the means of provoking 
rather than of mitigating the failing.’”’ N. P. Willis, who ad- 
verted to a phrase he heard a hundred times—‘“‘the unsafeness 
of Americans in society’’—was no less positive in his assurance 
about such an undercurrent of prejudice. “Heaven knows,” 
he exclaimed, “I have no prejudice against the Scotch, or any 
other nation—but it is extraordinary how universal the feeling 
seems to be against America.’”’ Dewey, too, than whom no 
traveler to England was more supine in his reverence of things 
English, joins others in labeling the censure of America as the 
same which Tory critics level at all republics, namely, that 
“they have no manners,” and that even though property could 
be secured, “‘yet the graceful amenities of life, the beautiful ties 
created by mutual protection and dependence, all these will be 
trampled under feet by the multitude.” Irving, in a passage 
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quoted from his English Writers on America, remarked: ‘‘there 
is no people concerning whom the great mass of British public 
have less pure information and entertain more numerous 
prejudices.’” Even more striking testimony is afforded by 
Hawthorne as late as fifteen years later: “It is wonderful how 
every American, whatever class of the English he mingles with, 
is conscious of this feeling.’’ Another time he recorded a con- 
jecture raised one evening at a dinner at Rathbone’s that “‘if an 
Englishman were individually acquainted with all our twenty- 
five millions of Americans, and liked every one of them and 
believed each man of those millions was a Christian, honest, 
upright, and kind, he would doubt, despise and hate them in 
the aggregate however he might love and honor the individuals.” 
This is strong language for one so evenly tempered as Haw- 
thorne, and merely serves to illustrate the fairness of the rest 
who ingeminated with him the charges of prejudice against 
Americans. 

This is the atmosphere of prejudice in which the average 
American made his way about England. It is surprising in the 
face of it with what uniform good will and reverence he viewed 
English people and affairs. Had Englishmen in general been 
more considerate, and had England kept at home her violent 
Tories, men of small intellect and imagination bent on mis- 
representation, the controversy might never have arisen and 
the recriminatory attacks been negligible. 

But in James Fenimore Cooper one finds the great defender 
of American institutions and character and the enemy of 
hereditary rank as exhibited in English politics. The body 
of Cooper’s sketches and European novels has been rather 
generally neglected in critical works from Lounsbury on down. 
They were seized upon as controversial writings by his European 
critics and strangely enough have never been fairly considered 
in any other light. But even from the standpoint of controversy 
they have rarely been considered with sympathy, certainly not 
with the understanding which thesensitivity of the man, natural 
under his conditions, seems to warrant. 

But while Spiller analyzes the European works of Cooper 
from the controversial standpoint, he is frank to recognize his 
travel sketches on their own merit. As travel literature they 
are placed second to Irving’s alone, though in this evaluation 
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one feels that more might have been said about their chatty 
flavor and their unfailing good sense. I incline to the view that 
they have been unduly neglected: the attention here devoted to 
them, meager as it is, is a step in the revaluation of works almost 
lost sight of. 

In his very brief glance at Cooper’s European novels Spiller 
has been somewhat less fortunate, regarding them solely as 
controversial documents and nothing more. Granted that they 
are less interesting, less deserving of attention than his Leather- 
Stocking Tales or the best of his Sea Tales, yet The Bravo, The 
Heidenmauer, The Headsman are something more than polemical 
tracts, and the narrative of the first is not to be lightly dismissed 
as “heavy and dull.”’ In fact, it has excellent novelistic skill, 
and like Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor describes a steady move- 
ment toward an impending tragedy. The last of the series fully 
illustrates the rigidity of social distinctions and the tyranny of 
custom in aristocratic society, and by a current of insinuation 
lauds American institutions as models in which the best results 
of government can be seen. But if the purpose was partly 
didactic, his novels were not purely polemical documents nor 
to be readily condemned as such. The choice of subject matter 
and the attitude of the author towards it are part of his art, and 
the democratic outlook no more mars the European novels of 
Cooper, as works of art, than does the reverence for feudal 
distinctions and decayed forms of society destroy the appeal 
of Scott’s novels. Moreover, the passages in which Cooper’s 
didactic purpose is most fully illustrated are clearly interlarded, 
possibly added in the heat of the moment when stung by foreign 
condescension. They may easily be bracketed. From the stand- 
int of his technique, too much has been made of the political 
ais work. Cooper, like the other popular novelists of 
the day, was writing for the amusement of the public as he 
expressly stated in The Hetdenmauer. 


i) 
| 


he American in Englend has restricted himself exclusively 
to incidental passages in order to show the author’s transition 
“from pure fiction to political and social propaganda,” and 
from this point of view his method is not only warrantable but 
justified. The full picture of Cooper’s tactlessness and his harsh 
criticisms is to be found in the Notions of the Americans, picked 
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up by a Traveling Bachelor, in Democracy, and A Letter to his 
Counirymen, and in his satirical novel of the human race, The 
Monikins, all of which are ingeniously worked out though with- 
out humor,and with an almost belligerent Americanism attempt- 
ing to raise a jehad for American rights in international circles. 
But the defense of America and her principles did not secure 
Cooper a home following, and disappointed by his reception, 
he wrote Home As Found, and left off criticism of European 
life. 

To turn from personal views to a final glance at Spiller’s 
volume, attention may very appropriately be called to the skill 
with which he has succeeded in giving a coherent and colorful 
account of what American travelers found most beglamored 
in English life: industrial processes, literary life and personages, 
cultural and religious establishments, social and economic con- 
ditions, antiquarian monuments. His selection has been no 
less happy. A mass of travels of the number here treated is 
necessarily confusing and uneven in character, and likely to 
afflict the reader with dullness by the constantly recurring flights 
of fancy and the infinitely iterated details. Numerous wanderers 
bulged their accounts with transcripts from the guide books 
or with minute budgetings of their time. Many people whom 
they met, moreover, of importance in their day, are now for- 
gotten, and events to which they alluded no longer loom large. 
In the survey Spiller has ably submerged these dreary details. 
Duplicating comments have been spared, and the account, at 
once lucid and colorful, has been devoted to distinctive and 
fascinating portions of the volumes without losing the balance 
which historical ethics demands. The aim of the author has 
been to correlate and review travel writings, in which he suc- 
ceeds, for from the mass of material examined there emerges a 
very interesting record, instinct with human meaning, free from 
prosiness and indiscriminate exuberance. And features of a 
more positive character, a liveliness of treatment, a careful 
evaluation of motives, a happy selection of interesting anec- 
dotes, a chatty account of English fashionable life, a sympa- 
thetic revelation of American attitudes all combine to give this 
account an intrinsic value. Thus the book has interest not only 
for the student of literary, religious, and commercial history of 
England, but is a sizable and racy volume suitable for the 
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confirmed Cunarder and the stay-at-home traveler, for the 
anglophobe, and the unclassified and nameless lover of sketches 
of interesting places and lovable personalities, English and 
American. 
GrorGE H. ORIANS 
University of Illinois 











REVIEWS 


MILTON’S SEMITIC STUDIES AND SOME MANIFES- 
TATIONS OF THEM IN HIS POETRY. By Harris 
Francis Fletcher. The University of Chicago Press. Chicago: 
1926. Pp. x+155. $3.00. 


The present reviewer feels obliged to own at the outset that 
he is not able to deal adequately with this volume because he 
is without knowledge of Semitic languages. His apology for 
undertaking it must be that most other students of Milton are 
similarly disqualified. Obviously thoroughness requires from 
the student of Milton ability to reconstruct all parts of the poet’s 
mental environment, but there are not many able to bend the 
bow of learning that Milton wielded with ease. It is even said 
to be true, for example, that few professed students of Hebrew 
would easily and pleasantly begin their day by listening for 
half an hour to the reading of the Hebrew Bible. But if we are 
unable to follow Milton in his Semitic reading, we have the 
more reason to thank Professor Fletcher for assisting us. 

The second chapter presents matter of a kind which has 
hitherto been not indeed inaccessible, but hidden away from 
most students of Milton in such places as the appendix of 
Watson’s English Grammar Schools to 1660, one of the works 
listed in the bibliography. The study of Semitic languages was 
actually carried on in English schools in the time of Milton. 
For example, Charles Hoole, who taught in London from 1642 
until 1651, regularly required Hebrew in the sixth form. In 
other words, Milton’s theory of Hebrew study, as presented 
in his tractate Of Education, and his practice, as set forth by 
Edward Philips, were such as to make his school unusual, but 
not an anomaly. There seems no longer to be any excuse for 
the circulation of Dr. Johnson’s remark, comforting to medi- 
ocrity, that Milton planned a school for young Miltons, if the 
words are to be taken in the derogatory sense usually assigned 
to them. If they mean merely that the schoolmaster required 
boys of more than usual ability who were willing to study hard, 
they are quite true, and reinforced by the volume under review. 

In the next section, and in one entitled The Cambridge 
Semitic Succession, is presented a short history of Semitic studies 
at Cambridge. The chief names are those of men of whom 
Milton wrote with respect, such as Martin Bucer and Tre- 
mellius. Selden also appears among those whose influence would 
have encouraged Milton’s Semitic studies. Certain of Selden’s 
works have Semitic characters on every page, as for example 
the fifth book of his De Jure Naturali et Gentium juxta Dis- 
ciplinam Ebraeorum; matginal notes supply references to 
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rabbinical and other sources. Out of consideration for the less 
learned, however, he furnishes Latin renderings of his Semitic 
quotations. A Continental Semitic scholar with whom Milton 
came into contact was John Diodati, mentioned by Professor 
Fletcher as the translator of the Scriptures into Italian. Diodati 
was so proficient in languages that he was made professor of 
Hebrew at Geneva when only twenty-one years of age. It is 
an attractive inference that Milton’s belief in the value of 
instruction in Biblical languages was encouraged by him. At 
any rate Milton visited the famous theologian in the summer 
of 1639 and began teaching in the following winter. 

The next chapter deals with Milton’s Semitic equipment. 
His knowledge of Hebrew is obvious. For Chaldee Professor 
Fletcher presents not merely the statement of Edward Philips 
that Milton instructed him in that tongue, but also a passage 
in the Apology for Smectymnuus in which Milton follows the 
Targum. The language of the Masorah and Syriac are similarly 
treated. A list of the pertinent passages in Milton’s writings 
would have been welcome at this point. The evidence for 
Milton’s knowledge of Ethiopic and Arabic is also discussed, 
without any decision. An obvious source for the Biblical texts 
in those languages would be the Polyglot Bible of Walton, but 
no proof that Milton used it was available for the volume under 
review. Professor Fletcher has, however, recently found a 
passage in Milton’s De Doctrina Christiana which apparently 
can be interpreted only as a reference to Walton (Modern 
Language Notes XLII (1927), 84-87). 

The last chapter is given to the subject to which the earlier 
topics are subsidiary, the appearance of Semitic material in 
Milton’s poetry. No attempt is made at a complete study, but 
representative portions are treated. Of the nine Psalms which 
Milton translated from the original “‘in the very words of the 
text,’’ the eighty-second is taken for comparison with the 
Hebrew original and with a number of translations, including 
that of Diodati into Italian. The conclusion is that Milton’s 
departures from the original are not the result of difficulties 
with the language, but of the influence of other translations 
and of his attempt to produce a serviceable version. Perhaps 
theological belief may also be used to explain why Milton used 
“kings and lordly states’ to translate the Hebrew commonly 
rendered “‘gods.”’ In his discussion of the Trinity he remarks: 
“Dei nomen, Dei Patris voluntate atque concessione, etiam 
angelis, etiam hominibus....haud raro impertiri” (De Doc- 
trina Christiana |. 5, p. 77). This is also the opinion of Aquinas, 
who in discussing the unity of God writes: “Quae quidem 
consuetudo loquendi etiam in sacra Scriptura invenitur, dum 
sancti Angeli aut etiam homines, vel judices dii nominantur” 
(Summa contra Gentiles |. 42). Aquinas is sometimes quoted by 
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zealous Protestant theologians whose works were known to 
Milton. 

The next section deals with the Muse invoked in Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained and with the story of the Fall in 
the ninth book of Paradise Lost. Both are illuminating and, 
I believe, sound, though the second gives the effect of a clearer 
case than the first. The discussion is a blow at the not un- 
common idea that Milton is a Biblical poet in the simple sense 
of having read a Biblical story and proceeded to expand it 
according to his own artistic or sociological notions. As the 
present study indicates, nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Rather we may feel that there is no original matter in 
the ninth book or any other part of Paradise Lost; the poet’s 
originality consists in his combination and above all in his 
vivifying of matter. What came to Milton as erudition issued 
from him as poetry. But it is erudition not of his own develop- 
ing. As poet his function is to assimilate so thoroughly the 
learning of other men that he can handle it freely and shape it 
without difficulty to his artistic ends. If at any point the matter 
appears as erudition the poem ceases to be poetical. Professor 
Fletcher’s work indicates that at least Milton had made a 
thorough synthesis of his matter; otherwise it would be easier 
than it is to sift out the rabbinical and other elements. Milton 
as a scholar probably could have supplied footnotes on the 
sources of his poem, but as artist he worked with material so 
familiar to him that the books from which he drew were not 
present in his consciousness. 

Though Milton’s medium may be considered as the whole 
intellectual life of Europe in his age, an important part of it 
is the religious intellectual life. As Dante may be called the 
poet of united Christendom, Milton is the poet of Protestantism. 
The great age of Protestant theology lives in his poetry. He 
still breathed the atmosphere of Luther, Calvin, and Arminius, 
though the time of those giants had already passed. Protestant- 
ism had decided the road on which it was to travel for three 
hundred years, until the present day. Indeed the Protestantism 
of the masses is still that of the time of Milton, though without 
its intellectual power and its iron faith. Among the more learned 
the rise of the historical method of Biblical study and still more 
the present apologetic of the pragmatists have produced a 
Protestantism without the rigorously argued and deeply rooted 
certainty of the early seventeenth century. If it represents 
new life, rather than further decay, it is hardly Protestant and 
hardly great. 

The value of Professor Fletcher’s work lies in its contribu- 
tion to the understanding of Milton’s artistic presentation of 
Protestantism at its highest. For the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century theologians Jewish thought is not a curiosity but one of 
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their own bright tools. If Milton had not been a Semitic student 
he could not have caught as he did the spirit of intellectual 
Protestantism. 

In such a work as the present it is inevitable that the author, 
even though guarding himself against it (pp. 113 f.), will seem 
to attribute to the matter he is considering a disproportionate 
influence on the poet in question. No one accustomed to such 
work will object to this appearance. Hence it is not with censure 
that I suggest that if the author had written a further chapter 
it might well have dealt with the indirect Semitic influences 
on Milton. This indirectness, in fact, is one reason why Milton 
so thoroughly assimilated what seem to be Semitic elements, 
and the wide diffusion of Semitic ideas is what required Milton 
as the representative of Protestantism to employ them. The 
suggestion, for example, of the divine jealousy of the advantage 
Adam and Eve might obtain from the eating of the forbidden 
fruit is found in the commentary on Genesis of the theologian 
Paraeus, often mentioned by Milton, in the commentary of 
Diodati, and in the scholia of Tremellius and Junius accom- 
panying their Latin text of Genesis, that used by Milton. But 
such facts make all the more useful the stimulus to go to the 
sources of such interpretations supplied by the present volume. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT 

Duke University 





THE ABBEY OF ST. GALL AS A CENTRE OF LITERA- 
TURE AND ART. By J. M. Clark. Cambridge University 
Press, 1926. vi+322 pp. 


Somewhat rarely in these times of specialized knowledge 
does a young scholar have the patience to learn so many kinds 
of thing in the course of his first piece of research as Dr. Clark 
has mastered while studying the records of St. Gall. He has 
had the courage to attempt nothing less than an account of 
“the contribution of St. Gall to European civilization,” which 
is a larger subject than might appear at first sight, since it 
involves every activity that went on within the walls of the 
great abbey. The art and the music developed there are not 
neglected, for example, because the author happens to be, 
primarily, a student of language and literature—so it would 
appear. As he says in his preface: “There are many scattered 
articles and monographs on different aspects of the subject, 
but no comprehensive treatment of it as a whole.’”’ This lack 
he has supplied in a book that is both notably sound and 
delightfully free from the myopia of scholarship. It would have 
been far easier for him to write a history of Benedictine ground- 
plans, or of the development of church music in the eighth and 
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ninth centuries, than to complete this work, which embodies 
close investigation in several fields. 

Just there lies the great value of the book. We have brought 
together for us in a single volume the history of the abbey, with 
the history of all its achievements in the arts and sciences. 
It is a comprehensive study of the monastic establishment from 
the rude beginnings through the period of magnificence and 
the subsequent ages of decay. The contributions of the abbey 
to literature, to learning, to music, to the making of manu- 
scripts, are separately assessed. In short, Dr. Clark’s book is 
a compendium of all that has been written about one of the 
most famous monasteries in Europe, but it is a critical com- 
pendium by a scholar who has taken pains to learn thoroughly 
each of the subjects with which he has to deal. Of necessity 
he records much that he owes to the diverse investigations which 
have preceded his own, yet he has discovered so many things 
for himself and has so illuminated facts already known that 
his work cannot be said to lack originality. 

In one respect only does the author show his lack of ex- 
perience as a maker of books: he is a little over-anxious to set 
down the information he has acquired, whether or no the 
matters have importance in the scheme of the volume. For 
example, space is unnecessarily devoted to events since the 
Reformation, which distracts the reader and in no way helps 
to build up the picture of St. Gall as a centre of mediaeval 
culture. It was scarcely worth while, moreover, for Dr. Clark 
to tell the story of the Waltharius, since he was writing for 
scholars not unacquainted with that poem. Still more curious 
is his brief chapter, “St. Gall in Romance,” which is a pleasant 
little essay but quite out of place in a study of this kind. Ina 
word, the substance of the book is less closely knit than one 
could wish: it straggles a bit and occasionally makes one regret 
that the writer did not keep more closely in mind the synthesis 
he had as his objective. 

In spite of this clumsiness, however, the purpose of the 
volume is accomplished: the reader gets a clear impression of 
the part played by the monks of St. Gall in the centuries before 
the universities took up the torch of learning. Dr. Clark success- 
fully summarizes the activities of the brothers in education, 
in music, in building, in the pictorial arts, and in literature. 
Probably no more complete study of a monastic establishment 
has ever been made. With admirable acumen the author 
examines such difficult questions as the part played by the Irish 
in the development of St. Gall and the contributions of the 
house to liturgical drama. His judgment, indeed, is seldom at 
fault. It is an excellent feature of the work that his enthusiasm 
for the Swabian monastery does not prevent him from seeing it 
in proper relationship to the other institutions that were like- 
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wise centres of light and leading, such as Reichenau and Fulda. 
There is no tendency to glorify St. Gall at their expense, but 
rather a constant effort to show why and how they worked 
together to a common end. 

Altogether, the book is one that should be read by students 
of the Middle Ages, whatever their primary interests may 
happen to be. No one can fail to find it instructive and stimulat- 
ing, precisely because it is what the author intended it to be, 
a “synthesis.”” Completely satisfactory in presentation it is not, 
but it was better worth doing than would have been a pro- 
founder study of some one phase of the monastery’s activities. 
We need many more such works on European centres of cult 
and culture, for the time has come to review the information 
gathered by specialists in one and another field of inquiry, and 
to see whether the historian cannot help the philologist, and the 
student of literature throw light on matters that seem dark to 
the political historian. Perhaps we need local histories and 
regional histories more than almost anything else for our further 
enlightenment about the Middle Ages. Dr. Clark deserves our 
gratitude for the important contribution he has made to this 
end. 

Gorpon HALL GEROULD 

Princeton University 





NORSE MYTHOLOGY. LEGENDS OF GODS AND 
HEROES. By Peter Andreas Munch. In the Revision 
of Magnus Olsen. Translated from the Norwegian by 
Sigurd Bernhard Hustvedt. New York, 1926. Pp. xvii+392. 


Munch’s book, which bore the title: Norréne Gude-og 
Heltesagn. Ordnet og fremstillet af P. A. Munch, was first pub- 
lished in 1840. Probably no other work on Norse mythology, 
or any other of the Indo-European mythologies written so long 
ago, would have for us today anything but historical interest. 
Not so with Munch. His book has now for nearly ninety years 
continued to enjoy great popularity as a standard work on the 
subject, since 1880 in the revision of A. Kjzr, and since 1922 
in the new third edition by Magnus Olsen. The reason for the 
continued usefulness of this book is suggested in the sub-title, 
Ordnet og fremstillet, which told us that the volume claimed to 
be nothing more than a re-arrangement and a re-telling of the 
myths and the legends of the Eddas. It was not planned or 
intended as a critical treatise; it was intended as a book of 
instruction, which should supply information about the content 
of those old source-books in Northern mythology. Critical 
material was relegated wholly to the Notes, and there was at 
first but little of these. And so it happens that even today an 
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English edition of Munch’s work is published, with the very 
extensive critical and bibliographical apparatus of Magnus 
Olsen in the Notes, in the hope that it may be found useful also 
to English readers. I am sure that students of English literature 
and the student of early European literature in general will 
find this book useful, and will welcome it. 

The 3rd edition by Professor Olsen of Oslo University was 
prepared in response to a rather urgent demand for a new 
general work on the subject. But to be wholly up to date such 
a book would have to take full account of a mass of investiga- 
tions in recent years in the field of Old Norse literature, and 
other early Germanic literatures, in early Scandinavian and 
Germanic religion, and of numerous researches in folk-lore and 
primitive culture. Possibly some day we may hope to have such 
a work; but it would only come as the fruit of extensive in- 
vestigation and years of study on the part of its author. Pro- 
fessor Olsen intended to undertake such a work, but gave it up, 
at any rate for the present. He decided that, instead of an 
original work, he would prepare a new edition of Munch’s book, 
bringing it in line with the present state of the science by cor- 
rections, amplifications, statements of theories and present 
views, etc., in notes which were to be incorporated into the text 
itself under the successive numbered topics, but set in smaller 
type and in a separate paragraph.' This was so excellent a plan 
that we do not hesitate to predict that in this form the Munch 
mythology will be found quite serviceable in Norway for many 
years to come, as a text-book in schools and as a book to be 
turned to by the general reader. 

Olsen, however, advises his reader in his preface not to 
forget that he has before him a book from the days of “The 
Norwegian Historical School.” This the user of the English 
edition must also do: he must remember that the book is not 
a treatise on the subject of Norse mythology at this stage of 
the scientific study of it; but that the text of the book, written 
by the great historian of the middle of the last century, isa 
re-telling of the myths and legends, as they appear in the ON 
texts; that in the Notes, however, he may find a considerable 
body of critical material. Since this is important the arrange- 
ment in the Munch-Olsen edition is much better than in the 
translation; for in the latter all the Olsen annotations have been 
relegated to a Notes section following the text (pp. 283-261). 
And there are no note numbers in the text, calling the readers 
attention to the fact that there is in the Notes a correction or 
a discussion that should be read at this point. It will be ad- 


1 It should be said that Professor Kjaer had made many minor changes in 
the edition of 1880, especially in rewriting the Notes, and in adding several 
new sections, as the ones on Orvar-Odd, Norna-Gest, and Ragnar Lodbrog 
and his sons. 
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visable for the reader who is reading not merely for entertain- 
ment but for study to go through his copy first and insert in 
his text the necessary numbers. 

Regarding the translation itself it may be said that it has 
been very well done; it shows throughout a fine appreciation 
of the sense of the original, and is nearly always happy in the 
rendering of that sense into modern English. Of the content of 
the Munch-Olsen edition all the text and the notes have been 
translated; the Olsen Preface (on his method) and the appendix 
on Norwegian place-names have been omitted (I would have 
liked to see the former included). The bibliography is also 
retained (p. 279), but a few titles that may be of special interest 
to the English reader are sometimes added. I think that it is 
a defect that the critical literature has not been brought down 
to date better. The translator has adopted the principle of 
retaining the ON form of the names, and not translating or even 
part-anglicising them.’ This is perhaps the best. The anglicising 
method gives us such monstrosities often, and the translation 
method often produces utterly misleading names. But when 
the English reader gets the ON names only, he not having any 
feeling for their meaning, will always leave the passage with 
some loss of meaning, as compared with the Norwegian reader 
of the Munch-Olsen edition. It seems to me that perhaps a 
satisfactory solution of this difficulty would have been to have 
in the case of many of the chief names explanatory notes, 
possibly with references sometimes to where the particular name 
discussed has been especially happily rendered in English. 

I shall add here some comments on points in the first part 
of the text. , 

P. 3. Manigarm. This form is apparently due to the modern 
Norwegian form Mdnegarm in Munch. But the translator 
usually restores the ON form (so Mimir, not Mime; Niflheim, 
not Nivlheim, Roptatyr, not Roptaty, etc.). Hence it ought to 
be here Managarm. 

P. 7. Baleyg. The M-O rendering han med de fammende 
gine is translated “One with Flaming Eyes,”’ which seems to 
me not very good. Say rather “He of the Flaming Eyes.” 

P. 8. “Just as Odin himself hung upon a gallows, wounded 
with the thrust of a spear, and devoted to himself, so,” etc. 
Better: “and consecrated to himself, so,” etc. 

P. 11. Tanngrisni. But the ON was Tanngrisnir, and in 
other names of this type the -ir is retained, as Bilskirnir, 
Andhrimnir, Aurgelmir, Bergelmir, Fjolnir, Brimir, etc. 


? However, some names are translated, as Cliff-Ettins, p. 84, or part trans- 
lated, as Bridge of Gjoll, p. 85. 

E.g., on p. 82, “Now Loki went away, tore up the mistletoe, and,” etc., 
better, would be “pulled up the mistletoe,” for slet Misteltein op in the original. 
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P. 12. Tor er brdlyndt og hastig of the original is rendered 
“Thor was hot and hasty of temper,” which sounds like a 
stylistic lapse. But evidently the element -/yndt of the Nor- 
wegian word brdiyndt has been rendered “of temper”; it would 
have been (also stylistically) better, therefore to say “Thor is 
hot-tempered and hasty.” 

P. 14. Under Njord the words: wulvenes tuting var fel i 
sammenligning med svanenes sang is not well-rendered by “the 
howling of the wolves seemed to him most lugubrious as com- 
pared with the singing of the swans.”’ 

P. 17. Under Tyr the words: Hévdinger og fyrster kalles 
efter ham Tys frender is translated “Captains and princes are 
designated after him, Kinsmen of Tyr.” We had better keep 
“Chieftains” for Hgvdinger. 

Many other passages might call for comment; but I do not 
wish to seem to find fault with a translation that has in general 
been so well done. Translations from Old Norse are as a rule 
anything but well done. 

I have not noticed many misprints; there is Nerpuz on 
p. 13, which, of course, should be Nerpus; also on p. 35, Hres- 
velgr should be Hresvelgr; and on p. 283 the reference to page 
xviii should be to page xvii. The volume is excellently printed 
and beautifully bound, as are all the publications of The Ameri- 
can Scandinavian Foundation by whom it is published. And 
finally it must be added that there is a very good Index. 

GEoRGE T. Flom 





VOR FOLKEGRUPPE GOTTJOD af Gudmund Schiitte. 
F¢grste Bind. Pp. 299. Kjgbenhavn, Aschehoug, 1926. 


In his fortale Dr. Schiitte tells us that for 25 years he has 
been working in the field of which the present work gives us 
a survey. We may therefore expect mastery of the subject and 
ripeness of judgment. And we are not disappointed. The first 
volume is indeed extraordinarily useful to anyone who works 
in the Germanic field (or, as the author would say, the Gottonic 
field). Anglicist, Germanist, Icelandicist alike will profit by 
Dr. Schiitte’s labors. The author writes, it is true, as an eth- 
nologist rather than as a philologist. But the two subjects can 
hardly be separated; of this the work under review is an ad- 
mirable illustration. Certainly it could never have been written 
had not its author been so well at home in philology. 

Dr. Schiitte’s work promises to be of monumental character. 
His first volume lays a sound foundation. After a short intro- 
ductory section on the Indo-Europeans, he devotes the rest of 
the volume to Gottonerne, Almindelig Del. By Gottoner he means 
the various tribes which the historians of the early Middle Ages 
group under the name Germans (following the usage of Tacitus 
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and other classical writers). Gottoner thus includes English, 
Germans, Danes, Icelanders and all other branches of the 
common stock; it is by no means confined to the Goths. To us 
the term sounds strange, and an English Gottons is distinctly 
unsatisfactory, although for different reasons the term Germans 
in the same sense does not suit us either. If I continue to use 
German and Germanic in the broader sense, it will be, not 
because I am fond of the words, but because they are, on the 
whole, not so bad as the substitutes which have been proposed. 
Indeed, I see no great objection to either German or Germanic 
in languages which have a different term for the Germans of 
today. The Dane, for instance, can make a neat distinction 
between Tysker and Germaner impossible in English, where the 
one word Germans has to do for both. But discussion of this 
point remains futile; current practice has decided the case, and 
we shall have to put up with the inconveniences of our ter- 
minology until a truly happy term is proposed (and even then, 
I fear, it will be hard to make any change, so much is the 
so-called scientist the creature of habit). 

In his almindelig del or general part the author discusses 
his Gottoner as such. Succeeding volumes will presumably deal 
with the various subdivisions of the folkegruppe. All Anglicists, 
certainly, will hope that he devotes a special volume to the 
English. The discussion of the Gottoner proceeds under eight 
rubrics, to which the author rightly attaches great importance. 
They are as follows: names, subdivisions, ethnic place, environ- 
ment, primitive home, speech, civilization, history. The 
development under each rubric is highly systematic. Thus, 
under “‘names”’ we have first an alphabetic list of the 24 differ- 
ent names which have been applied to the race. Then follows a 
detailed and precise account of the history of each name. The 
whole takes up pp. 24 to 47. The discussion is most illuminating. 
The author then proceeds to inddeling or subdivisions, his second 
rubric. He discusses historically the learned subdivisions into 
North, East, and West Germanic and the like, as also the 
traditional divisions found in Tacitus and Pliny. From this he 
proceeds to an examination of “dates of birth’ of the various 
nationalities within the folk-group. He puts the Frisians as the 
first to develop into a true nationality. Here, I think, he speaks 
with too great confidence, in view of the extremely meager 
character of the evidence. Next come the Goths, who became 
a true nationality in the fourth century. ““The Anglo-Saxons,” 
he continues, “‘are No. 3. Their settlement in Britain gives the 
isolation which almost at once blends the hitherto distinct 
Angles and Saxons into a national unity. The establishment 
of the Anglican church circa 595 crowns the work and brings 
forth at once an English literary language. The unity-name 
Anglo-Saxon turns up in the eighth century.”’ I quote this in 
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full, as an example of Dr. Schiitte at his worst, and hasten to 
add that it is not a fair sample of the work as a whole. Every 
now and then we find a passage which bears on its face the 
evidence of hasty and superficial composition. This is one of the 
passages! One can only refer the author to Hoops’s article 
Angelsachsen in the Reallexikon, where he will discover that the 
“unity-name”’ adopted by the islanders was not Anglo-Saxon 
but English. As Hoops makes clear, Anglo-Saxon was a learned 
term, invented by Continental scholars to distinguish the Saxons 
of England from those of Germany. The term has no more 
relation to the national name than Dacia has to Denmark. 
One may say with confidence that the word Anglo-Saxon has 
not belonged to popular speech much more than a hundred 
years. It is distinctly in the language now, of course, and serves 
a useful purpose when one wishes a name which will include 
Englishmen, Americans and Colonials. Likewise, when one 
does not wish to distinguish between the American and English 
varieties of the common language, Anglo-Saxon is pressed into 
service as the name for that language. But to carry this very 
modern usage back into the Middle Ages is to be ignorant of 
or to ignore the evidence. In future editions of his book, then, 
the author would do well to stop talking about the Anglo- 
Saxons and to begin talking about the English.—The other 
nationalities discussed are the Germans, Danes, Swedes (who 
might have headed the list as well as the Frisians), Norwegians, 
Icelanders, Dutch, Feroese and Yiddish-speaking Jews (these 
last are compared to the English-speaking negroes of America— 
i.e., though speaking a Gottonic language they have a racial 
if not nationalistic consciousness which is non-Gottonic). 
The author’s third rubric is efnisk stilling or ethnic place. 
Under this head he discusses the place of the Gottons in the 
Indo-European ethnic group (on the assumption that such a 
group existed). The author believes that the Germanic sound- 
shift was due to tendencies inherent in the dialect; he takes no 
stock in the theory that it was due to the imposition on a non- 
Indo-European population of an Indo-European dialect. He 
says nothing of the phonetic difficulties involved in such shifts 
as d to ¢ in intervocalic position. Under his fourth rubric, 
synskres or environment, we get a long, learned and important 
discussion of the influence of neighboring peoples upon the 
Gottons. Some of his conclusions, of course, are open to 
challenge. Thus, the names or name-elements Finn and Hun 
(p. 70) probably have nothing to do with the Finns or Huns; 
the equation Kotys= H66r (p. 78) is more than doubtful; the 
relation of Borussia to Prussia ought to be explained (p. 79). 
But the whole discussion is illuminating and valuable. Under 
the fifth rubric, gammelt hjem or old home, the author gives us 
a discussion leading to the conclusion that Scandinavia was 
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the primitive home of the Gottons (a conclusion offered with 
due reserves, be it added). Under the sixth rubric, sprog or 
speech, comes a discussion especially valuable for its utilization 
of the evidence afforded by proper names. Under the seventh 
rubric, kultur or civilization, we learn something of Gottonic 
manners and customs, and a good deal of Gottonic religion. 
The last rubric, Aistorie or history, naturally falls into phases: 
West-European, Finnish, East-European, continental Celtic, 
Roman, Hunnish, Slavic, British (or Viking), West-Slavic. 
The analysis is interesting and valuable. The author sketches 
the course of events very briefly, of course, but with great 
vividness none the less. There follow an admirable index and 
some valuable maps with other figures. 
Kemp MALONE 
The Johns Hopkins University 





DEUTSCHE VOLKSKUNDE INSBESONDERE ZU GE- 
BRAUCH DER VOLKSSCHULLEHRER IM AUF- 
TRAGE DES VERBANDES DEUTSCHER VEREINE 
FUR VOLKSKUNDE HERAUSGEGEBEN von John 
Meier, Berlin: Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1926. ii, 334 pp. 


Not long ago German school regulations were altered by 
adding the requirement of instruction calculated to awaken 
love and understanding of the pupil’s home and district. Such 
instruction, which comprehends of course much more than 
folk-lore, involves both texts and handbooks. The present 
volume is intended to remedy the deficiency in guides for the 
teacher which was evident from the beginning so far as folk-lore 
was concerned. Deutsche Volkskunde is therefore a descriptive 
handbook of such folkloristic materials and concepts as might 
be useful to the Volksschullehrer. Although it makes no pre- 
tensions to being a handbook for the scholar, it is certainly the 
most satisfactory introduction to the study of folk-lore in 
existence. 

There has never been an even partially satisfactory intro- 
duction to folk-lore studies. G. W. Cox’s Introduction to the 
science of comparative mythology and folk-lore (1881), which 
supplied a sufficient exemplification of solar mythology for 
that age or any other, gave no discussion of ways and means, 
no bibliography, and no survey of the field. G. L. Gomme’s 
Handbook of folk-lore (1890), a useful guide for the ethnologist 
and collector, showed little understanding or knowledge of the 
problems of folk-lore studies. Nor did the second edition (1914) 
in the competent hands of Miss Charlotte S. Burne, although 
greatly enlarged and improved in other respects, show any 
improvement in the treatment of the problems. Gomme’s 
Handbook in Miss Burne’s revision is likely to remain the most 
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generally useful and best organized list of materials to be 
searched for, but it offers little help in their study. Perhaps the 
latest handbook of this sort is C. W. von Sydow’s excellent 
Vara folkminnen (Lund, 1919). Marion R. Cox’s Introduction 
to folk-lore (1895) is an exposition of the ethnological theory of 
mirchen origins which was so energetically championed by 
Andrew Lang. Similar books may be cited from other countries, 
e.g., K. Knortz, Was ist Volkskunde und wie studiert man 
dieselbe? (Jena, 1906), which, although it attained to a third 
edition and included a very miscellaneous assortment of 
materials, answered neither of the two questions its title raised. 

A useful group of folk-lore handbooks is divorced from ethno- 
logical interests and authors. The first of these is perhaps Karl 
Reuschel’s Volkskundliche Streifziige (Dresden, 1903), which is 
primarily concerned with the Volkslied and only for the sake 
of completeness adds chapters on Mdrchen and Sage. It is 
probably the first general treatise in which folk-lore materials 
are examined from the philologist’s point of view. Paul Sébillot’s 
excellent volume, Le folklore (1913), provides a survey of the 
available materials and a notion of their nature, but it makes 
scant mention of problems and means of solution. In Die 
Volkskunde; ihre Bedeutung, ihre Ziele und ihre Methode mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung ihres Verhilinisses su den histori- 
schen Wissenschaften (1903), R. F. Kaindl supplied an alto- 
gether admirable introduction. Although the book is little 
known because it is buried in a geographical series (Die Erd- 
kunde, eine Darstellung ihrer Wissensgebiete, 17) it deserves a 
wider circulation than it appears to have obtained. Notwith- 
standing its age it is not yet superseded. In some ways the 
historical survey in Kaindl’s treatise may be compared with 
the elaborate, but regrettably inaccurate, survey in Alejandro 
Guichot y Sierra, Noticia hist6rica de folklore: origenes en todos 
los patses hasta 1890, desarrollo en Espatia hasta 1921 (Sevilla, 
1922). Under the head of “method’’ Kaindl understands 
“method of explanation” rather than ‘‘method of study,” and 
consequently the book contains little or nothing of a truly 
methodological sort. 

The latest handbooks supplement one another admirably: 
K. Reuschel, Deutsche Volkskunde, I (1920), II (1924) is written 
from the point of view of the philologist and literary scholar and 
suggests problems and methods of solution; H. Naumann, 
Grundziige der deutschen Volkskunde (1922) and A. van Gennep, 
Le folklore (La culture moderne, 11, 1924) concern themselves 
with the principles of folk-lore as a discipline; M. Haberlandt, 
Einfiihrung in die Volkskunde (Vienna, 1924), deals most skil- 
fully with sachliche Volkskunde. Of some further works I have 
a favorable opinion, although I have not had an opportunity 
to examine them: R. Corso, Folklore: Storia, obbietto, metodo, 
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biblicgrafia, Rome, 1923; R. Th. Christiansen, Norske Folke- 
minne (Norsk Folkeminnelag, 12, Oslo, 1925); and 2%. Il. 
Kupraxiéns, ‘EAAnvuxh Aacypadia, I (Athens: Sakellarios, 1923). 

With so much by way of review of previous attempts at 
providing a general survey of folklore, only a few words are 
needed to place Deutsche Volkskunde properly. Its immediate 
predecessor and model is E. H. Meyer, Deutsche Volkskunde 
(Strassburg, 1898, and reprinted Berlin, 1921), which is followed 
in choice of subjects and general arrangement. The present 
book consists of nine chapters (1, Dorf, Haus und Hof; 2, 
Pflanzen; 3, Sitte und Brauch; 4, Aberglaube; 5, Namen; 6, Rede 
des Volkes; 7, Sage; 8, Mirchen; 9, Volkslied),? an intro- 
duction, and a bibliographical appendix. As might be expected 
in a work by various hands, the different portions are of unequal 
merit. Friedrich Ranke’s essay, “‘Sage,’’ for example, may be 
justly termed brilliant, and Seemann’s study of the ‘‘Volkslied” 
is on as high a level. One general assertion is true regarding 
practically every section: the point of view of the Volksschul- 
lehrer is held with such tenacity and clarity that nothing which 
might fall without it is admitted. This limitation on a wider 
usefulness can hardly be regarded as a fault in a book which 
possesses so sharply defined a circle of readers and users as this 
one. This restriction of scope is responsible for the exclusion of 
books in languages other than German, of mention of unsolved 
problems (except in very vague and general terms), and of the 
technique of investigation. It brings a bibliography in which 
every German province is represented. For the purposes of the 
book such a bibliography is extremely useful, but the bibli- 
ography is far from being the best working list for an American 
library. The task which Deutsche Volkskunde set out to do 
has been admirably done, and beyond serving the Volksschul- 
lehrer for whom it was written, it is the best existing handbook 
of folklore. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of Chicago 





MANKIND, NATION AND INDIVIDUAL FROM A 
LINGUISTIC POINT OF VIEW. By Otto Jespersen. 
Institutet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning. Oslo, 1925 
(Harvard University Press). 


The gist of this recent book by Professor Jespersen can be 
briefly stated. It is an investigation of the tendencies and factors 
in language which are common to all mankind, and its pervasive 


1 See the review of this last by H. Hepding, Hess. Bl. f. Volksk., XXII 
(1924), 109 f. 

2 Note the omission of the proverb and the riddle, The bibliography repairs 
it to some extent. 
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motif is the notion of a world language to be created on the basis 
of our understanding of these common factors. Owing to 
inevitable uniformities in the workings of the mind among all 
human beings, certain grammatical features must have a kind 
of universal existence, and this, combined with the large number 
of words which are now current in all civilized languages is 
sufficient ground, according to Professor Jespersen, for believing 
in the practicability of an international language—‘‘not a 
world-language,”’ he is careful to say, 

standing in a hostile attitude toward the existing national languages and in- 
tended to supplant them, but an auxiliary language to help out the national 
languages on all occasions when they come short, that is, in meetings of people 
who speak different languages by birth and cannot make themselves mutually 
understood. .... The conscientious work done in the last few decades for 
this end has already brought us so far towards the goal, that an auxiliary 
language, which will be extremely serviceable both scientifically and practically, 
is now in sight. Its adoption will be of immeasurable advantage to all} humanity. 

The realization of this generous wish may be farther off than 
Professor Jespersen thinks, but there can be no question about 
the validity of his chief contention, that the forces, namely, 
which are at work in modern life are mainly unifying forces. 
In opposition to the view of those philologists who emphasize 
the tendency of language to differentiate itself indefinitely— 
which is unquestionably the natural tendency of speech where 
it is unhindered by other circumstances—he calls attention to 
all the influences, too familiar to need repetition, which make 
for a greater and greater degree of uniformity. Against the fact 
that where there was once only a single Germanic language 
there are now half a dozen or more large national derivatives, 
he observes that while the original Germanic may have been 
spoken by a million persons within limited geographical 
boundaries, a single one of its offshoots, English, is now spoken 
by more than a hundred and fifty millions scattered over the 
entire globe. It is, of course, true that local and individual 
peculiarities will continue to arise, but under the conditions of 
civilized life as they now are, they are never likely to develop 
an independent dialectal existence. 

Consistently with this general view, Professor Jespersen 
shows scant sympathy for those persons (and there are plenty 
of philologists among them) who cherish a sentimental partiality 
for existing local dialects and labor for their preservation. He 
probably would have no objection to the activity of those poets 
who wish to enrich the expressive powers of standard speech 
by the importation of racy and picturesque words into its 
vocabulary, but the deliberate preservation of an entire dialect 
where standard speech is available to the community would 
affect him as a piece of misguided idealism and a wilful inter- 
ference with the beneficent course of things. In the first place 
it means that many people are compelled to learn two languages, 
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which results in waste and ineffectiveness, and in the second 
place dialect is so much less expressive than the common 
language! ‘‘The common-speech,” says Professor Jespersen, 
boldly turning its own guns against the opposition, 


is in itself richer in colour and opens wider vistas, and there is plenty of room 
in it for that picturesque variety which in the opinion of many people can only 
be retained by the preservation of dialects. If we think out logically and bravely 
what is for the good of society, our view of language will lead us to the conclusion 
that it is our duty to work in the direction which natural evolution has already 
taken, i.e., toward the diffusion of the common language at the cost of local 
dialects. 


This is characteristic of the attitude and spirit of Professor 
Jespersen’s discussion as a whole. It is critical and it keeps 
firmly in mind the social function of language. It does not stop 
with a recognition of the phenomena as they are, but looks 
beyond them to an appreciation of values and suggests the 
possibilities of control and direction. In this he displays his 
superiority to the more familiar type of linguistic student to 
whom “whatever is” in language is not only “right’”’ but even 
sacred. Thus we are given an illuminating discussion of what 
constitutes correct speech. Professor Jespersen reviews the 
various criteria that have been offered for determining the 
standard of correctness and finds them all rather short of 
adequacy. His own definition of correct speech as “that which 
is demanded by the particular linguistic community to which 
one belongs”’ is sufficiently general, but in its emphasis on the 
particular community and in the allowance it makes for de- 
parture by the individual from a fixed norm, it escapes both 
the slackness and the rigidity of some of the other definitions. 
It is not, however, this definition that is of special interest, but 
Professor Jespersen’s holding to the idea that, quite independent 
of the standard of correctness, there is possible a valuation of 
language by reference to a linguistic ideal, that there is good 
speech as well as correct speech. It is a distinction which will 
clarify a great deal of the prevailing discussion of this subject, 
whether or not we cordially accept Professor Jespersen’s own 
definition of the best language as that “which at every single 
point is easiest to the greatest possible number of human 
beings.” 

The main trend of the book is to trace “the linguistic cross- 
play of the individual and of the community to which he 
belongs,’’ and so we have pertinent discussions of the relation 
of Ja parole to la langue, of the influence of the individual upon 
the speech of the community, of the relation of dialect to 
common language, all marked by excellent sense and clarity of 
judgment. In a number of the chapters, such as those dealing 
with stratification of language, slang, taboo and noa words, 
and concealed languages, Professor Jespersen has nothing new 
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to say. He seems to be reviewing familiar matter, the bearing 
of which on his subject does not become apparent till his 
summing up. His object in this review, he tells us, is to demon- 
strate, by gathering illustrations from widely scattered and 
unrelated languages, that the tendencies at work are every- 
where the same. With the wealth of his unhackneyed examples 
and with his unsurpassed gift of lucid exposition, Professor 
Jespersen can make even a thrice-told tale entertaining and 
charming. 
JAcoB ZEITLIN 
University of Illinois 





MARTIAL AND THE ENGLISH EPIGRAM, FROM SIR 
THOMAS WYATT TO BEN JONSON. T. K. Whipple, 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology 
vol. 10, no. 4, pp. 279-414, Berkeley, California, 1925. 


It is generally recognized that a basic difficulty confronts 
the discussion of any literary type as such, the uncertainty of 
border cases always operating as a negative factor. Only by 
means of elaborate processes which set limits, at once rigorous 
and inclusive, may the difficulty be overcome; and perhaps in 
the manipulation of these processes lies the chief merit of this 
monograph. 

Professor Whipple’s study may be said to give a very good 
account of the English epigram of the period he has selected, 
professing, as it does, only to deal with “the relation between 
the English epigram of the Renaissance and the work of 
Martial” (p. 280). As such, his work should be of importance 
to many Elizabethan students, some of whom may be unaware 
of the extent to which this particular literary type was then 
employed. Professor Whipple’s careful delimitation of his 
subject disarms much criticism, taking as he does the conception 
of the epigram as set forth in the New English Dictionary to 
the effect that an epigram is “‘a short poem ending in a witty 
or ingenious turn of thought, to which the rest of the com- 
position is intended to lead up.” It is certain that no more 
awkward statement of the conception than this could have been 
found, whatever other merits it may contain. 

The opening discussion of the characteristics of both form 
and subject-matter of Martial’s epigrams is adequate; but a 
brief summary of the major points in this discussion would 
have been welcome at the end of the second part of the intro- 
ductory chapter. 

The problem set up early in the second chapter, that of 
keeping the work of Martial separate as an influence from that 
of the medieval hord of epigrammatists, results, it seems to me, 
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in a distinction without a difference. Professor Whipple later 
confesses (p. 302) “‘one can never be sure that an English 
epigrammatist is borrowing directly from the Anthology or 
from a medieval work, for he may be taking at second hand what 
a neo-Latin writer has borrowed from the original source.” 
By the same token, it never becomes clear, throughout the 
paper, just how borrowings from Martial may be determined 
to have been direct and not to have been adapted from some 
neo-Latin epigrammatist who redressed him. The difficulty 
here seems to lie in the almost total neglect of the Latin epigrams 
of Beza, J. Secundus, Parkhurst, and, particularly for England, 
Buchanan. For instance, it is not clear (pp. 357-360) as to 
what part of the work of Weever was direct adaptation or 
translation from Martial, and what part was in the same 
respects indebted to the more nearly contemporary Latin work 
of Buchanan. It is always dangerous, it seems to me, to align 
an author, without avowed indication on his part, with a more 
remote rather than with a more immediate source. For this 
reason, the treatment in the third chapter of the English 
epigrammatists loses much of its force, although the discussion 
here of the epigrams of Sir John Davies is in many ways the 
most valuable accomplishment of the work. But Professor 
Whipple’s statement on page 377 apparently under-cuts much 
of his work: “If there had been no imitators of Martial, Row- 
lands (the name of any other English epigrammatist might be 
substituted) would not have produced his so-called epigrams.” 
Of what supreme importance, therefore, the imitative work of 
the neo-Latinists! 

Jonson’s known admiration for Martial and its culmination 
in what Jonson called “the ripest of my studies” affords an 
opportunity to Professor Whipple of which he makes the most. 
But especially in connection with Jonson, one wishes there 
might have been some discussion of the early and Elizabethan 
development of the use of the epigram to lighten prose. The 
frequent employment of epigram in 17th century prose pam- 
phlets was a venerable institution before Milton resorted to it. 
So, too, the epigram as part of dramatic dialogue, in precisely 
the sense pointed out by Professor Whipple, has been used by 
dramatists from Aeschylus to Oscar Wilde. 

The chief contribution and importance of Professor Whipple’s 
study is its indication and insistence that, although the English 
epigram before Jonson, translated or original, was seldom of a 
high quality of excellence, the popularity of the form was prob- 
ably second only to that of the sonnet, and that epigrammatists 
were as ready to borrow from each other as were the sonneteers. 


HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 





NOTES 


THE THRESHOLD OF ANGLO-SAXON by A. J. Wyatt, 
Cambridge University Press, 1926, is planned as a quite 
elementary beginner’s book in Old English, the grammar being 
reduced to the declensions of a few nouns, adjectives, and 
pronouns, the conjugation of a strong and a weak verb, and 
the verbs béon (and wesan) and habban and the listing of a verb 
for each of the six ablaut series; this is offered as the ‘“‘in- 
dispensable minimum.” I am afraid that a great deal that is 
here omitted is equally indispensable for that ‘‘rapid and sure” 
progress at which the editor aims. There are some good things 
about the little volume that are to be mentioned: The prose 
texts have been well chosen; after some easy introductory pieces, 
including part of the Colloquium of Alfric, come twenty pages 
from the Chronicle, including a number of the more interesting 
later annals (normalized) as those for 1014, 1016, and 1017 on 
King Cnut, the long one for 1052 on Edward the Confessor, this 
in the C and the D versions both, the one for 1066, Battle of 
Hastings, and that for 1085, the Doomsday Book; a bit from 
the Laws and the Leechdoms, and a Charter and a Charm make 
up the rest of the prose. It is well enough also, perhaps, to have 
something from the Gnomica (here Wyrd byd swydost, etc.), and 
a sample of the Riddles, and the Seafarer (but in the case of the 
last rather the whole, than merely the opening 22 lines). 
However, there are also given selections from the Genesis and 
twenty-four pages from Beowulf; surely there is no place for 
this in such a purely elementary book. The editor has wished 
to furnish an easy and “‘interesting”’ introduction, and to “avoid 
dullness and difficulty,” he says. The book will hardly accom- 
plish the purpose; it is not suitable, of course, for University 
courses and it is difficult to see how it can be used to advantage 
either with a class of undergraduates. 
GerorceE T. FLom 





RAABE UND DICKENS, EIN BEITRAG ZUR ERKENNT- 
NIS DER GEISTIGEN GESTALT WILHELM RAABES. 
Von Emil Doernenburg und Wilhelm Fehse. Magdeburg, 1921. 
Creutzsche Buchhandlung. Pp. 68. This publication rests upon 
a Master’s dissertation presented by Mr. Doernenburg in 1908 
to the faculty of Northwestern University. Later, a German, 
Mr. Wilhelm Fehse, incorporated into it some of the results of 
his own studies, and the dissertation, thus enlarged, was pub- 
lished with the consent of the original author. 

In this little work there is no attempt to prove that Raabe 
has been influenced by Dickens. It is quite apparent that Raabe 
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has read Dickens. The work is devoted entirely to comparisons 
between the two writers. It rests upon a careful reading of the 
two novelists. The warmth of tone in the treatment of Raabe is 
characteristic of a large number of recent publications dealing 
with different phases of Raabe’s work. There has been for a 
decade or more a deep and wide revival of interest in this 
German writer. The descriptions of Raabe’s work in this little 
publication call to the reviewer’s mind his first reading of Raabe. 
The joy of those hours will never be forgotten. After reading 
Raabe no serious person is exactly the same as before. He is 
richer by many new views of life and new impulses. The 
reviewer enjoyed the warm treatment of Raabe in this little 
book. He has only one thing to criticize. Dickens has not been 
studied with the same sympathy as Raabe. At several points 
the fine traits of the great English master deserved warmer 


recognition. 
8 GEorGE O. CuRME 





THE DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE OF THOMAS MIDDLE- 
TON IN HIS COMEDIES OF LONDON LIFE (Chicago 
doctoral dissertation). By Wilbur Dwight Dunkel. 1925. 
Pp. 126. Dr. Dunkel’s is, so far as I know, the first published 
dissertation of its kind. Thus it almost necessarily contributes 
to knowledge, though one still may ask whether the contribution 
is either true or significant. Dr. Dunkel bases his study on the 
Dramatic Technique of his sometime teacher, Professor G. P. 
Baker. Under the five headings of treatment of plot, character, 
devices and conventions, emotional values, and dialogue, he 
makes numerous sub-divisions. In “order to be absolutely 
certain of obtaining all the evidence,” he fits into this card- 
catalog carefully, thoroughly, and systematically the more or 
less appropriate “dramatic elements” from six of Middleton’s 
comedies of London life. Thus would he attain his announced 
purpose, which is “‘to ascertain and to analyze the component 
elements in the dramatic technique.” If one limits dramatic 
technique to what may be called the tactics of a play, then 
Dr. Dunkel hardly falls far short of obtaining “‘all the evidence.” 
But if one considers ‘‘the somewhat intangible” elements as 
the more important, then Dr. Dunkel has little to offer him. 

Dr. Dunkel hopes his method may be used to settle problems 
of disputed authorship, claiming The Puritan for Middleton 
on the ground of general coincidence in dramatic technique with 
that of the six undoubted plays. But, as Dr. Dunkel informs 
us in Professor Baker’s words, dramatic technique is “‘universal, 
special and individual.” For establishing authorship, only the 
individual technique of a writer is of service. That Dr. Dunkel 
has not determined for Middleton—and cannot until he has 
studied in the same careful way the works of Middleton’s con- 
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temporaries. Presumably, a sufficiently careful and consistent 
analysis of dramatic technique, however we define the term, 
would when completed give us still another clue to authorship 
in disputed plays. Dr. Dunkel has only shown that, so far as 
his evidence is valid, Middleton may have written The Puritan. 

Dr. Dunkel’s sentence structure is too frequently incorrect, 
unemphatic, and obscure; and I believe his system of punctua- 
tion is mostly his own.! The general form, paper, and typog- 
raphy of the work may be considered adequate for a dissertation. 
But the proofreading is the poorest the writer remembers ever 
having seen. 

T. W. BALDWIN 


University of Illinois 


1 See, for instance, the first paragraph on page 7. 














NECROLOGY 
WILHELM BRAUNE 


In 1926, on the day of November that stands out on our 
calendars as the birthday of Luther and of Schiller, the eminent 
scholar who had so long been professor of Germanic philology 
at Heidelberg passed away. He had lived nearly seven years 
beyond three-score and ten, but with strength impaired in 
the few years preceding the stroke that ended his life. 

Theodor Wilhelm Braune, like many another gifted man 
the son of a Protestant clergyman, was born in a village in the 
remotest corner of the Province of Saxony, out beyond Leipzig. 
For his advanted studies, begun shortly before the memorable 
year 1870, he left Prussia and chose the University of Leipzig. 
There he came in contact with those great philologists, Georg 
Curtius, Aug. Leskien, Ernst Windisch, Friedrich Zarncke, and 
Rudolf Hildebrand. It was there, too, that he became associated 
with the somewhat older Hermann Paul and the slightly younger 
Eduard Sievers in that most significant triad of the Young 
Grammarians. But as early as 1871 Sievers left Leipzig for a 
chair in Jena; three years later Paul was called away to Freiburg, 
and Braune became a Privat-Docent in Leipzig. In 1877 Braune 
was promoted to Extraordinarius, and was called to Giessen 
as a full professor after another three-year period. In 1888 he 
succeeded Karl Bartsch in Heidelberg, and stayed there to the 
end. He was able in Heidelberg to relieve himself of important 
parts of the whole field of Germanic languages and literatures, 
Prof. Max von Waldberg and others taking most of the German 
literature after the sixteenth century, while English and 
Scandinavian fell to still others. 

Professor Braune was a striking figure, broad-shouldered, 
tall, with the beard of a patriarch.' He lived the simple life of a 
hard-working scholar, rising early and holding to an almost 
Kantian regularity of daily habits. Those who knew him closely 
always spoke of music as one of his greatest interests outside 
of his studies. Perhaps it was Rudolf Hildebrand who helped 
awaken in him a love for his country’s Volkslieder—at any rate, 
several dissertations in that field were done under his guidance.” 

Braune was only twenty-two when he planned, with Paul 
and Sievers, the Beitrdége sur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache 


1 Avery characteristic portrait of him at home with his books has recently 
been published in PB Beitr., vol. 51; another photograph, Germanisch-Romanische 
Monatsschrift, vol. 2. 

2 One by Mary Elizabeth Marriage, in whose edition of Georg Forster’s 
Teutsche Liedlein and collection of Volkslieder aus der badischen Pfalz Braune 
took a very active interest. 
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und Literatur, and he lived to see almost the completion of the 
fiftieth volume. As early as 1876 he realized in a practical way 
another great idea in the Halle Reprints (Neudrucke deutscher 
Literaturwerke des 16, und 17. Jahrhunderts). Many of the 
volumes he prepared himself. The series was still being con- 
tinued at the time of his death; in the half century of his editor- 
ship about two hundred and fifty numbers had appeared. 
Another great undertaking of which Braune was the general 
editor was the series of grammars, Sammlung kurser Grammati- 
ken germanischer Dialekte, containing those of Anglo-Saxon 
by Sievers, of Old Norse by Noreen, and of Middle High 
German by Paul. The collection was started in 1880 with 
Braune’s own Gothic grammar, which in spite of competitors 
has passed into its ninth edition. Number five of the collection 
was Braune’s famous Old High German grammar, which main- 
tained its position as the standard during the last forty years 
of its author’s life and, in the revision of 1911, it promises to 
hold its place for many a long year still. Since this detailed 
descriptive grammar was a bit too complete for the purposes of 
many students, Braune prepared a 64-page Abdriss of Old 
High German grammar which also included the inflections on 
Middle High German, Old Saxon, and Gothic. This convenient 
little manual he had his own students use in his course of 
historical German grammar (Alideutsche Grammattk). 

Braune’s articles and studies, from the dissertation on, 
were mostly contributed to journals, particularly the Betirdge 
which got an auspicious start with his treatise, Zur Kenntnis 
des Friinkischen und zur hochdeutschen Lautverschiebung.? From 
among all these works there stands out his famous investigation 
of the ‘“‘Handschriftenverhiltnisse des Nibelungenliedes” 
(PBBeitr. 25), which definitively established the superiority 
of MS. B. 

A work, which alone would have made its author famous, 
was the Old High German reader. Braune observed its success 
and improved its quality in eight editions between 1875 and 
1921. 

Braune was great, too, as a teacher. In the lecture room he 
was less brisk in speech and manner than his friend Sievers. 
But his quiet way, his earnest, yet placid and kindly tone, 
had about them a great charm. And there was always meat 
in what he said. It was a dull or sleepy scion of the muses 
who did not carry away with him many new pages of notes 
from the day’s lecture, so admirable in clearness, in perspective, 
in emphasis upon the essential, the certain. It was not said of 


* For a complete list of such publications the reader is referred to the 
necrology of Braune by Sievers in PB Beitr, vol. 51, and for an up-to-date critical 
survey of them to the most recent necrology, by Braune’s successor at Heidel- 
berg, Fr. Panzer, Zs. f. deut. Philol. 52, 160-162. 
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Braune as it was of too many German scholars: ‘Die Dis- 
position war nie seine starke Seite.” He would finish the work 
he planned for the semester, or at least a well-rounded major 
portion of it—in the lectures on historical grammar, for instance, 
the end of the term found him, not part way through the 
Lautlehre, but at the very end of inflection of the verbs. He 
could dwell with conscientious interest on philological minutiae, 
but he also did not fail to bring out the larger aspects and 
relations of things. References to his own accomplishments or 
to his books he hardly made unless unavoidable, and then with 
the most becoming modesty. He had a fully justifiable pride in 
his Old High German reader but when, in his course on Geschich- 
te der althochdeutschen und alisdchsischen Literatur, it became 
necessary to call attention to it and to announce it as a required 
companion to the lectures, he looked away through the window 
and said no more than these words: “Als praktisches Handbuch 
darf ich hier wohl mein Althochdeutsches Lesebuch nennen, das 
wohl in Ihren Hinden sich befinden diirfte. Ich wiirde Sie 
bitten, méglichst oft mein Lesebuch mitzubringen.’”’ When the 
opportunity was good—it need not be every day—he would 
bring in a bit of gentle humor as, when speaking of a sort of 
cipher in the Old High German interlinear glosses, he suggested 
it had been done thus “‘wahrscheinlich auch ‘aus pidagogischen 
Riicksichten’.’”’ Once he produced’more than a ripple of amuse- 
ment by aptly quoting a few lines of Struwwelpeter in the sing- 
song manner of children. 

In the pro-seminar the young scholars were led on gently 
but definitely; they were not made to appear as blockheads, 
not browbeaten, not sneered at or held up to scorn for their 
mistakes. A member might recite when the spirit moved him; 
if there was too long a pause after one man had finished, the 
master would remark in the gentlest way: “Ich bitte die 
Herren... !’’ and some one would immediately continue. But in 
the seminar the pace was vastly different. The writer will never 
forget one on the Vatican fragments of Old Saxon, using 
Braune’s edition which he modestly referred to as the editio 
princeps. A selected group of the members read papers during 
the semester, while all had at least some lines of the text to 
interpret. Here absolutely nothing was to be overlooked. Every 
scholarly opinion expressed in print about any phase of the lines 
in question had to be examined and criticized. All the time 
Braune was putting questions, or making comments, disagreeing 
perhaps and placing the student on the defensive; then other 
able members had views to present .so that those sessions were 
remarkable exhibitions of keen, stimulating intellectual com- 
petition among brilliant men (with a young woman or two 
among the most brilliant), directed and corrected by a mind that 
seemed never to err. The waters there ran not only deep but 
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exceeding swift. In the doctor’s examination things moved even 
swifter. The pale, or maybe flushed candidate was often allowed 
to say very little—the instant it became clear that he could 
explain well what he was asked, a question on a different matter 
was put to him. In that way much ground could be covered 
in an hour. But back of the uncompromising strictness was 
that kindly fairness always characteristic of the man. There 
were no malicious or trick questions, and when a candidate 
“fell through” he knew he deserved his fate. 

Professor Braune welcomed generously and unselfishly the 
truth wherever he found it, even in the work of scholars of other 
schools. He did not feel that he should have a new theory of his 
own on every disputed question which he must put before the 
world as a settled fact; he did not spread himself noisily before 
the public on all possible and impossible occasions. Scholars 
and men of his kind are too rare; it is to be hoped that in the 
rapidly changing new age they will not become extinct. 


CHARLES A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 
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